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A RETROSPECT. 
Chaque flot m’apporte une image , 
Chaque rocher de ton rivage 
Me fait souvenir ou réver '—La Marti 
How pure and softly sweet the heart-felt tone 
Of some old half-forgotten melody, 
Which steals at midnight’s calm and witching hour 
On the fond dreamer’s ear! thus beautiful 
Are the bright fancies clustered round that chain 
Of dim-discovered lights in memory’s waste, 
Which, stretching through the vista of past years 
Is lost in infancy’s uncertain haze. 
I am a dreamer,—what the world calls idle— 
And I do love to “chew the cud of sweet” 
It may be “ bitter fancy’’—I ne’er knew 
A fresh-plucked joy which was not doubly dear 
When touched and mellowed by the lapse of tinx 
And hence it is, remembered happiness 
Throws o’er ny mind a soft illusive spell, — 
4 charm which flush enjoyment never gave! 
And I have garnered up a treasured fund 
Of hallowed recollections—and oft-times 
I love to sit at twilight’s placid hour, 
And by the “ pale retlex”’ of memory’s light, 
Vrace out the shadows of the dreamy past! 
Among the cherished scenes on which my thoughts 
Delight to linger, there is one whose charms 
Soinetimes flit by me in more sober hours, 
Than those which fancy claiins—and | have dreamed 
‘That when the pomp and bustle of the world 
Have all their sunshine and their music lost, 
I'd seek the silence of those quiet glades 
To pass the peaceful evening of my life 
It is a lake, whose calm unrutiled waves 
Rest in the bosom of surrounding hills, 
Unvisited by storms! the wintry blast 
In sullen pride sweeps by—but the hght air 
The baliny breath of summer eddying o'er 
‘The hill-tops, wafts its fragrance, mingled wit! 
The gush of waters and the song of birds, 
And to excited senses it would seem 
The spirit of the mountains stooping down 
To kiss the sleeping lake that heth there, 
And mould each tiny ripple into forms 
Of magic beauty— Jf | sought that spot, 
When freed trom learning’s dull formalitie- 
‘lo wile away the lame and tedious hours, 
And dream of my far home—there’s scarce a tree 
Or shrub, or modest flower, that blossomed there 
Which is not linked to memory for ever, 
Hallowed by many a bright imagining ! 
And there were some who shared my pastime then 
‘Phe loved companions of my earlier days,— 
And ’twas our joy to revel in the shade 
tof the cool pines; and, at the evening hour 
Urge our swut pinnace o’er the dancing wave 
Now are we changed—but can we e’er torget 
‘Those bright days with their pleasent taded dreams 
And there were snatches ot quaint songs, on wluch 
Youth and light-heartedness bestowed a grace, 
Which otherwise they had not—there was onc 
Which | have not tergotten—thus it rin 
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O’er thy calm bosom 
Our tary bark 
There's scarce a 
Or sur the tlow’rets 
Thee gently 
Break not the holy 
We ne'er will lind « 
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hope reflects the glowing dy+ 
Of many a promised joy to me 
Phen gently dip the beude 
Brush no the wave too nea 
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Yhe evening star ts glittering now i! 
Above you Mountain gray— 
t thoughts of home light up each bre 
Tis memory's festal day 
Then, gently row; the world canno’ 
Give back such dreams again— 
These holier feelings, soon torgot 
Will turn to care and pain! 
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rhe soft moonlight is gilding too 
The ripple’s brightened crest, 
Like bliss it sparkles into view, 
Then darkly sinks to rest 
Then gently, softly, comrades, row 
Break bot the happy spell, 
We ne’er will find on earth below 
A scene we'll love so well 
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i ORIGINAL TALES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HASTINGS, 
Near Hastings, a sea-port in the county of Sussex, Eng- 
| land, stood in the vear 1803, a cottage noted for its beauty and 
| retirement. Tothis delightful spot it was customary for the 
|| visitors of that fashionable watering-place, to ride in the early 
morning, or towards the approach of evening, when the heat 

| of the summer sun, reflected with greater power by the sandy 
soil and towering rocks by which the town is surrounded, 
gives place to the coolness and shadow most favorable to gen- 
tle exercises. 

My readers I have no doubt will call to mind, that this 
memorable and blood, battle which 

In the days of William the Con- 
queror, however, Hastings was no more than a mere fishing 


scene is celebrated tor the 


in history bears its name 


place ; and it is but of late years that it has become one of 
fashion. About eight miles from the town is a village called 
Battle, and here it was that the great struggle between the 
English and the Norman invaders actually took place. It 
of course derived its name from that event. Here ts an ab 
bey as ancient perhaps as any in that part of the hingdom; 
and though so old, it is still in most excellent order. It is 
not a building of any great extent: beauty and simplicity 
being its chief attractions. 
an octangular lofty tower, between which expands its en 
Within this 


The front presents on each side 


trance in the form of a high gothic archway. 


/ are seen two ponderous oaken doors of giant make, studded 


with iron bolts and bars, sufficiently strong to have resisted 
the stroke of the stoutest warrior the proud invader could 
produce. They swing on huge hinges that stretch their 
lengthened grasp across the doors, and lead you directly mto 
a large chapel, much out of repair from disuse and neglect 
3etween the towers is situated the belfry, and above that a 
flag staff, which even now upon ceértain feast-days displays 
its ancient pennon. The grounds which surround it are re 

markable only for groupes of Lnmense and venerable elms, | 
hac 


which fling their deep shadows far round, and completely 


envelop the abbey. In the cemetery a few tomb-stones are 
scattered here and there, bearing the defaced and almost 
illegible eulogies of its peacetul inhabitants ; but it is the hand 
of time, not of mischief or disrespect, that has left his mark 
upon these weather-beaten emblems, not only of the va 
nity of life but of fame. The main path to the abbey is in 
front, between a double row of elms on either side, com 
bining at the top, and forming a magnificent arched avenue 
Other paths lead to and from the abbey, through the dense 
woods, and to the private cells and cloisters, which were so 
useful for the startling practices of the monks. The coun 
try between Battle and Hastings is remarkably hilly, though 
highly cu tivated, and boasts of the most elevated land to bi 
seen along that part of the coast. This point or pinnacle is 
called Fair Light, from the two-fold circunistance of its being 
so far above its neighboring hills, and bearing on its summit 
a beautiful revolving light. Fair Light is rather more than 
half way from Battle to Hastings, and stands aside, at least 
a mile, from the public road 

I spent several weeks wandering among these delightiul 


| hills, interesting as the spot fixed upon by the Normans for 


invasion. It was during one of my evening rambles to Fair 
Light, when, the beauties of the surrounding view inducing a 


} 


wetic mood, my mind framed, without much effort, the fol 


Wile Lines 


Leaps not thy heart for joy that long has pined 








lo fogs and city fumes, when the bluc ’ 
Bursts on thy sight, brushed by the wanton Wind 

Aud wholesome Hastings opes her etores for th 
See, where her barks upon the sparkling wave 

Turn their white wings, and range for sport or pre 
Till the loud storm rides furious o’er the bay, 

And flings them to the strand, and idly rave 
Against von furrowed cliff, whose t ers at 

Where first old conquest raised her Noruau tl . 
With troubled scream, the flickering sea-birds throng 

But now ‘Us calm, and day’s bright orb ts gone 
Mount we you moss-grown hill, while o'er our bead 


And the hush'd deep, night's glitt’ring dome is spread 


Near the lighthouse was a mill of very ancient structure, 


pendicular hulls that lie between the two places. No one 





| affection ? 
tered looked at her and she blushed 
the blush of a very pretty girl, although no more than a mil- 


can gaze upon this beautiful and romantic tract of country 
but with the strongest feelings of admiration 

It wasin the year 1803, that a young man of independent 
fortune, who could trace his genealogy to persons of proud 
distinction, of noble feelings, bearing, and finished education 
together with the advantages of a handsome and manly per 
son, determined to pass some time at that much frequented 
Hastings 
London renders the clear and wholesome sea-borne 


The smoky, damp atmosphere of 
breeze 


rendezvous 


doubly grateful and delicious to our senses; and it was while 
under the charming influence of renewed vigor and buoyant 
Tancred carefully directed his gallant 
horse over the steep and dangerous path that led to Fair 
Light. The sun had not yet descended below the horizon, 
when he reached the commanding prominence, whence the 


spirits, that Henry 


distant ocean-surf seemed as the gentle rippling of some tran 
Hence, sail after sail skirting the horizon and 
whitening in the sun, are seen bending their stilly course to 


quil tide 


foreign climes, while just below, playful children, scarcely dis 
cerned, sport on the beach and pick the treasures which the 
the smooth and transpa 
When 


Pancred had satistied himself with the beauties of this apt 


deep has washed upon the shore 


rent pebble, or the curious and finely-colored shell 


rit-stirring scene, he turned his steps towards the mill, hardly 
knowing wheretore, except to gaze upon an object so rural 
in the eves of a citizen. As he approached, a lovely female 


ldescended from the rudely constructed ste ps which led from 


the door to the ground, carrying a siall parcel in her hand 
He drew near for the purpose of asking if any person was 


in possession of the key of the lighthouse, being anxious to 


view the interior, The female perceiving his intention of ac 
costing her, stopped, to give him an oppertanity of doing so 
lancred immediately quickened his pace, and as he came 


within hearing, exclaimed, 


‘Can you inform me if | can see the interior of yonder 


lighthouse 


} no other than the 


“Yes, sir,” replied Lucy; for she was 
miller’. beautiful daughter vou may see it if vou wish, but 
my father is not now at the mill, and he always keeps the 


key with him.” As she spoke her bright blue eves rested full 
upon ‘Tancred, and well they might, for he was a handsome, 
fellow. Her white teeth contrasted beautifully with 
her fresh and crimson lips, while her sweet and modest voice 


She was tall and 


nohle 


gave a charm to every word she uttered 
commanding in figure, yet as active and graceful as a fawn 
lancred was much surprised to see a creature of so much 
loveliness in so unfrequented a spot, “Can she be a peasant’s 
child ? those little hands and feet deny it- perhaps the off 
spring of some unknown parents, and deposited here for se 
erecy and safety—or some poor and friendless orphan protect 


Such were the nature of his 


ed by this generous miller.” 
thoughts before he could answer the fair maiden, 
When will your father return?” asked ‘Tancred 


“ Before long,” replied Luey, “ for the light must be up as 


soon as the sun goes down; und father always puts it up 
himself.” 

*L will wait then,” replied he if Tean tind a shed for 
my horse 

“If you will follow me iid she, “Tean show you where 


he will be perfectly sate, although the ace onimeodation is but 
poor.” 

T: d 
side their little cot, which 
hand in hand to adorn its walls 

‘And are you,” continued Tancred, “the queen of this 
neat and beautiful place—these flowers—is it to your foster- 
ing care and kind attention that they owe their delicious odor 
ind delicate bloom—this honeysuckle, too, that so tenderly 
embraces these slender rods placed here for its support—and 
tulips, these roses too; are all these the objects of your 
If so, I could wish to be a flower myself." Tan 
There is something in 


and accompanied Lucy to the shed be 
and taste went 


nered assente 
showed that care 


he 
tirese 


ler’s daughter, on which no man but a fool or a villain can 


j and well known to the far surrounding dwellers of the land | gaze without some sort of emotion: as Tancred happened 
|!as the property of honest farmer Allworthy. ‘The path to \to be neither, he experienced that undefinable and pleasing 
|| Hastings wound round the bases of the steep and almost per- trouble at the heart which announces the first up-stirring of 


the passion of passions. It is like the first cloud floating 
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over the clear heavens, which is soon to spread into! . 
1, or the first ripple on || with her as she with bim, and contrived unperceived to pay 


coming | her those nameless delicate and flattering attentions which 
‘the admiration and love of female beauty prompt, and which 
| woman is 80 apt to love. He praised her beautiful cottage ; 
father came in, and requested his daughter to show the stran- | and though last, not least, the ewest charms which she her- 
ger through the lighthouse ; how pleased he was with the || self possessed. The address of this young mam, aided by his 
opportunity of enjoying a téte-a-téte with his agreeable com- i captivating apparel, in the course of a little time tended to 
panion; or how the coming on of a sudden thunder-storm || weake n her fondness for Tancred. He had learned trom 
was the occasion of his remaining that night and all the next | !€f Conversation the nature ot herengagement, und that mo- 
day, at the hospitable cottage. We will, therefore, hasten! ment sonnet to elope with her it possible. He visited her 
over a period of several weeks, during which the gentleman, | privately trom day today, unknown to her father, whose oc- 
although he had taken lodgings at , the adjoining village, | C#pation took him from home from morning ull sun-set ; and 
managed, accidentally, to lose himself’ very often in the neigh- || at length prevailed upon her to accept his hand in lieu of 
borhood of the mill, and sometimes to be guided into the nght, l'ancred’s. ‘The day came tor her departure from her hum- 
road by the miller’s daughter. It will be sufficient for the || ble roof, and many a heart-rending pang did she sutier. It 
elucidation of my story to state, that one day, being by chance | required indeed all her lover's persuasion and endearing 
in company with Lucy and her father, ‘Tancred, after divers | loquence to support her, when she left a letter for her pa- 
rent on the old oaken table, informing him of the steps she 


looks of perplexity, now towards the old man, now towards'| had taken, whither she had gone, and then quitted his protect- 


the girl, who, with her straw-bonnet flung carelessly over her 'g root forever, } 
rich and flowing hair, the brightness of her complexion en-||  “Tancred saving finished his business sooner than he ex- 
hanced by exercise, or some other equally potent cause, and a), pected, hastene d to embrace the sweet object of his love. He 
smile of quiet happiness playing in the lurking dimples | entered the little cot, and the afflicting consequence of Lucy’s 
around her cherry-lips, appeared more than usually beautiful, \ disobedience ee made known to hin. I he poor old 
at length took out his pencil, and wrote something on a piece | M4 Was upon his knees, his hands clasped and raised towards 
of paper, which, unnoticed by the miller, he handed to her, ; Heaven. Phe fatal letter lay on the ground before him. 
‘The words ran thus: ‘meet me to-morrow, an hour before | fancred staggered ; a thousand different thoughts rushed 
| | upon his mind, he seized the ominous paper, and having pe- 
| rused its contents, rushed from the cottage with the fury of a 
He traced the course ot the fugitives, and by the 


vapor charged with elements of discor: 
the glassy stream about to be lashed into fury by the 
storm). | 

It is needless for me to describe how the old silver-headed 





unsuccessful attempts to speak, and certain unaccountable 


sunset, by the spring in the grove, at the foot of the hill. 
have a secret to confide to you.” 

When he had retired to his room, he could think of nothing madman, 
but Lucy, and his sudden resolution to make her his wite. | help of his gallant horse, arrived at the abbey a short time 
Although very young, he possessed an independent fortune, j after them, the doors of which being open, and the carriage 
©” to!) at the door, he concluded the ceremony was taking. place. 


and had no opposition to fear from relatives to “lay sieg i ; 
Pale, and almost breathless, covered with mire, and with 


his love. ‘Thus then he reasoned with hiinself: “ Here is! 
the very picture my fancy has drawn as the most proper to be large drops of perspiration standing on his brow, he hastily 


a » Tre a » » i 3 ic oe ™ a » 
my companion. A girl young and fresh in her feelings, beau-|, entere d. Here he beheld his suspicions realized. Before 


tiful in person, and pure and clear in mind-—without fortune, | the altar knelt the graceful form of Lucy and her lover in his | 


which makes them proud—without relations, which make|/ Uniform. The minister had just pronounced, with emphatic 
them obstinate—without fashion, which makes them vain, | voice, “Wilt thou have this man for thy wedded husband ?” 
cold-hearted, artificial, and capricious. If misfortune over-| and anticipating the full and steady answer “ yes,"’ when 
tuke me, she will be content to live in obscurity; if prosperity | Tancred silently stepped forward, and bringing himself full 
attend me, she will enjoy it with gratitude as well as plea-|/ t© her view, cast upon her a look, at once so heart-broken and 
sure. Wherefore, then, should she not become my wife?” | forgiving, that the reply she was about to give remained upon 

The heavy hours of night passed away in these reflections; , het tongue unuttered. She stared terrifically for a moment 
and at length the time of meeting arrived. If he had sutier || or two; then, with a loud convulsive shriek, feil into his 
ed any doubts respecting what would be the nature of her re. atms a lifeless corpse ! 
ply to his interrogation, they vanished, when, after tracing | le then placed her at the feet of the awe-stricken lover, 
with anxious step the circuitous route to the grove where 9 and left them instantly without uttering a single syllable. 
little cool spring gushed up from the sand, and ran bubbling} Strange as it may appear, yet it is nevertheless true, that 
and sparkling to hide itself among the long grass, he perceiv-! Tanered was never known from that moment until his death, 
ed the object of his thoughts awaiting his arrival. We pass which did not happen for many years after, to utter a single 
over the details of an interview, which, however agreeable to, word even to his dearest fmends. ‘The cause of such conduct 
the parties concerned, is probably more tolerable in reality is still a mystery. Whether the horrid scene had such an 
than description, and hasten to the period when the miport- jeflect as to paralyze the powers of speech, or whether it arose 
ant secret was duly conununicated tothe miller, and the preli-| from any sudden oath, reshly made, has never been ascertuin- 
minaries of a certain ceremony arranged to his satisfaction. | ed, but he never afterwards spoke on earth ! 

At this time, Tancred received letters from London requir- } 
ing his immediate presence, and bade farewell to Lucy, with-|| 
out any melancholy forebodings on either side. Some ima- 
vine, that on the eve of any great misfortune, fate warns the 
victim with feelings of mysterious sadness and gloomy pre 
sentiment. I have never found it so. To me, anguish has 
come When my monet wan most oveefiowing with hope and} fied to learn that his late indispusition has passed away. Yet, 
pleasure, when fancy was busy in sketching scenes of hap-| . . 
piness, when the miseries of the past were dim in my recol-| 
lection, at the very moment when | was becoming convinced | 
that my distrust in hgman nature was founded on error, and 
I began to acknowledge that life was not so false and deso 





LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


We glean a few amusing facts respecting Sir Walter Scott 
| from an anonymous writer in the New Monthly Magazine 
Millions of people, whose names he never heard, will be grati- 


at his advanced age, We cannot expect be will lager much 
longer upon the busy stage of life, where he has been such a 
brilhant performer. Soon, in the ordinary course of events, 
the “Zum fuit” will be mournfully spoken by “all the 


nations.” ‘This reflection sheds a deeper interest about his 


late as it had seemed—even then came the sorrow before) sation Eds. N.Y. M 
. achlionhs -U8. 1%. eer. 
which my gay thoughts fled like dreams. It was thus with 
Tancred ; and the thunderbolt that shattered his soul, fell ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER scOTt 


from a sky all blue and silent in the hush of the summer-day * During the sittings of the court of session, where Scott 

The “spites and crosses” of true love have furnished so| by a severe servitude, had sccured the situation of cliel-clerk 
many themes for writers, that th story which is now draw-| he lived in North-Castle-street, in the new town of Edin 
ang to a tragical conclusion, derives its greatest interest fron | burgh ; and during the recess of the court, he retired to a 
the fact of its authenticity. It really occurred on the spot |! rotaantic house at Ashiesteel, on the Tweed, from which 
which I have endeavored to describe || place the beautiful introductions prefixed to ‘ Marmion’ ar 

Shortly after the departure of ‘Tanered, Pair Light was} dated. 1 have reason to remember his house in North-t ‘astle 
visited by one of those large parties of pleasure which fre-{) street; for various pilgrimages | made before it with the 
quent the watering places of England. Among them was »| 
young officer of the guards, in uniform, whose glittering and|/ did not succeed till | had in a manner become familiarly ac- 
brilliant appearance excited very much indeed the admiration | quainted with almost every stone which composed the tront 
of all the females in the place, and among the rest, we grieve|/ of the building. My wanderings, too, were attended with 
to add, of the innocent Lucy. The officer saw the advan-|| something like an adventure. | have said that the ‘ Lay of 
tage his appearance had already gained, and resolved to avail!! the Last Minstrel’ re-echoed my own border feelings. ‘Ma. 


hope of seeing the poet, and though | was gratified at last, | 


re heavy I himself of it to its full extent. He was as much enamored | mion’ had a stronger influence still; 1 resolved to see with 


my own eyes the man who had contributed so much to my 
happiness. 1 did not know a soul in Edinburgh who could 
jintroduce me, or rather | had such a sense ot my own un- 
| worthiness, as compared with so great a poet, that I did not de- 
sire an introduction, but strove tosee him and peruse his face 
j;without being put to the torture of conversation—I could 
|have faced a battery sooner. On the second or third day of 
|my pilgrimage, 1 had passed and repassed before the house 
|several times, when, to my surprise, a lady looked out at a 
| window in the adjoining house, and calling me by name, de- 
\sired a servant to open the door and let me in. This was 
ja person of some consideration in my native place, who was 
jresiding there with her family, and to whom I was slightly 
jknown. ‘Isaw you,’ she said, ‘walking up and down, and 
[thought you might as well spend your time here as waste it 
‘in the street.” ‘1 was not exactly wasting it,’ 1 answered 
||‘ 1 am come to Edinburgh to see Walter Scott, and as he 
‘lives here, | hope to see him as he goes into his own house.’ 
|‘ This is an affair of poetry, then, | find,’ said the lady with 
| a simile: ‘1 cannot help you in it, for | have not the honor 
,of his acquaintance, though his neighbor ; but you shall see 
|him, nevertheless, for this is about his time of coming home 
j—and here he is’ ‘What? I said, ‘that tall, stalwart 
jiman, with the staff in his hand, and ——? ‘ The same, 
the same ! answered my friend, laying her hand on my arm ; 
|‘ speak softly. Why, | protest, he is coming here? Scott 
passed his own door, and—the houses of Ldinburgh, it must 
be borne in mind, are as like each other as bricks—walked up 
the steps of that in which | was, and announced himself 
!with the knocker. He was instantly admitted. He was in 
some poetic reverie or other, and had made a mistake; he no 
sooner saw the bonnets of three or four boys on the pegs 
where he was about to hang his hat, than he said loud enough 
for us to hear him, ‘ Hey-day ! here’s ower mony bairns’ bon- 
nets for the house to be mine! and apologizing to the servant 
withdrew hastily. 

“ Perhaps the finest compliment ever paid him, was at the 
time of the late coronation, i think. The streets were crowd 
ed so densely, that he could not make his way from Charing 
cross down to Rose’s, in Abingdon-strect, though he elbow- 
ed ever so stoutly. He applied for help to a serjeant of the 
Scotch Greys, whose regiment lined the streets. ‘ Country- 
man,’ said the soldier, ‘1 am sorry Il cannot help you,’ and 
made no exertion. Scott whispered his name—the blood 
rushed to the seldier’s brow—he raised his bridle-hand, and 
exclaimed, ‘Then, by heavens, sir, you shall go down— 
Corporal Gordon, here—see this gentleman safely to Abing 
don-street, come what will!’ It is needless to say how well 
the order was obeyed 

“| have related how I travelled to Edinburgh to see Scott, 
and how curiously my wishes were fulfilled; years rolled on 
and when he came to London to be knighted, | was not so 
undistinguished as to be unknown to him by name, or to be 
theught unworthy of his acquaintance. 1 was given to under 
stand, from what his own Ailie Gourlay calls a sure hand 
that a call from me wes expected, and that | would be well 
received. | went to his lodgings, in Piccadilly, with much ot 
the same palpitation of heart which Boswell experienced 
when introduced to Johnson. I was welcomed with both 


" 


| 


hands, and such kind, and even complimentary words, that 
confusion and fear alike forsook me. When 1 saw him in 
tdinburgh, he was in the very pith and flush of life—ever 
in my opmion a thought more fat than bard beseems ; when 
I looked on him now, thirteen years had not passed over him 
ind left no mark behind: his hair was growing thin and gray ; 
the stamp of years and study was on his brow: he told me 
he had sufered much lately from ill-health, and that he once 
doubted of recovery Tis eldest son, a tall, handsome youth 
—now a major in the army—was with him. From that 
tine, till he left: London, | was frequently in bis company 

He spoke of my pursuits and prospects in life with interest 
of my little attempts in verse and prose 
with a knowledge that he had read them carefully—offere d 
} } 


ov help me to such information as | should require, and even 


I 


' ! 
and with iech 


mentioned a subject in which he thought 1 could appear te 
advantuge. ‘IW you try your hand on a story,’ he observed 
‘1 would advise you to prepare a kind ol skeleton, and when 
you have pleased yourself with the line of narrative, you 
may then leisurely clothe it with flesh and blood” Soni 
years afterwards, | reminded him of this advice. ‘Did you 
follow it? he inquired. ‘1 tried,’ I said; ‘but I had net 
gone far on the road till some confounded will-o’- wisp came 
in and dazzled my sight, so that | deviated trom the path ar d 
never found it again.’ ‘It is the same way with my-el 


said he, swiling; ‘1 form my plan, and then I deviate’ ‘ A) 
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ay,’ | replied, ‘1 understand—we both deviate—but you de- lthe briefest, was ‘A Romance in stone and lime.’ It is a|| 
‘Gothic structure, of irregular form, with towers, and pinna- | ===——= 


viate into excellence, and i into absurdity.’ 

“J have seen many distinguished poets, Burns, Byron, | 
Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, Rogers, Wilson, Crabbe, | 
and Coleridge ; but, with the exception of Burns, Scott, for} 
personal vigor, surpasses them all. Burns was, indeed, a pow- 
erful man, and Wilson is celebrated for feats of strength and 
agility ; 1 think, however, the stalworth frame, the long ner-| 
vous arms, and well-knit joints of Scott are worthy of the) 
best days of the Border, and would have gained him distine- 
tion at the foray wiich followed the feast of spurs. On one) 
occasion he talked of his ancestry ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, | 
think, was present. One of his foreiathers, if my memory is) 
just, sided with the parliament in the Civil War, and the) 
family estate suffered curtailment in consequence. To make 
amends, however, his son, resolving not to commit the error, 
of his father, jomed the Pretender, and with his brother was 


engaged in that unfortunate adventure which ended in a | 
skirmish and captivity at Preston, in 1715. It was the fashion || 


of those times for all persons of the rank of gentlemen to 
wear scarlet waistcoats—a ball had struck one of the brothers) 
and carried a part of this dress into his body; it was also the 
practice to strip the captives. Thus wounded, and nearly 
naked, having only a shirt on and an old sack about hin, the 
ancestor of the great poet was sitting along with his brother, 
and a hundred and fitty unfortunate gentleman in a granary | 
at Preston. The wounded man fell sick, as the story goes, 
and vomited the scariet which the ball had forced into the 
wound. ‘Lord, Wattie! cried the brother, ‘if you have 
got a wardrobe in your wame, I wish ye would bring me a 
pair of breeks, for I have meikle need of them.’ The wound | 
healed—I know not whether he was one of those fortunate 
men who mastered the guard at Newgate, and escaped to the 
continent. | 
* The mystery which hung so long over the authorship of 
the Waverley novels, was cleared up by a misfortune which 
all the world deplores, and which would have crushed any 
other s;irit than that of Scott. This stroke of evil fortune 
did not, perhaps, come quite unexpected; it was, however, 
unavoidable; and it arose from no mismanagement or mis- 
calculation of lis own, unless I may consider—which I do 
not—his embarsing in the hazards of a printing house, a 
piece of miscalculation, It ts said, that he received warnings 
the paper of Constable the bookseller, or, to speak plainer 
long money-bills were much in circulation; one of them, for 
a large sum, tiade its appearance in the Bank of Scotland, 
with Scott's name upon it, and a secretary sent for Sir Walter 
‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘that Constable has many such 
bills abroad ’—Sir Walter, | warn you.’ ‘Well’ 
Sir Walter, ‘it ts, perbaps, as you say, and I thank you 


answered 
but 
(raising his voice) *‘ Archie Constable was a good friend to me 
when frends were rarer than now, and I will net see hin 
The 


amount of the sum tor which Scott, on the failure of Consta 


baulked for the sake of a few thousand pounds.’ 
ble, became responsible, | have heard various accounts of,— 
varying from iifty to seventy thousand pounds. Some gene 
rous and wealthy person sent hin a blank check, properly 
signed, upon the bank, desiring him to tll in the sum, and 
relieve himself; but he returned it, with proper acknowledg 
ments He took, as it were, the debt upon humself, as a loan, 
the whole payable, with interest, in ten years; and to work 
he went, with head, and heart, and hand, to amend his broken 
fortunes. I had several letters from him during these disas 
trous days: 
allusions to what had happened. 


the language was cheeriul, and there were m 
It is true, there was no oc 
casion fur him to mention these occurrences to me ; all that 
he sai! about them was, ‘I wiss my daughter, Mrs. Lock- 
hart, who used to sing to me—I have some need of her now 

Nogeneral, atter a bloody and disastrous battle, ever set about 
preparing himself tor a more successiul contest than did this 
distinguished man. Work succeeded work with unheard ot 
rapidity ; the cluef of which was the ‘Life of Napr leon 
Bonaparte,’ in nine volumes—a production of singular 
power, and an almost pertect work, with the exception of the 
parts which treat of the French revolution, and the captivity 
of the great prisoner. I had the curiosity, on seeing one ol 
the reviews praising Huzlitt’s description of the battle ot the 
Pyramids, to turn to the account of Scott. I need not say 
which was the best: Scott’s was like the sounding of a trum 
pet. The present cheap and truly elegant edition of the 
works of the author of ‘ Waverley,’ has, with its deservedly 
Unrivalled sale, relieved the poet trom his dithiculties, and the 


| 


! 


cloud which hung 30 long over the towers of Abbotsford, has! “ Le Soupire,” “Le Desire,” “Le Plaisir.” These pleces are | ce ived with peals ol applause 


given place to sunshine. 
“Of Abbotsford itselt, the best description ever given, at least | 


cles, and battlements.—plenty of variety without, and abun-| 
dance of accommodation within,—the fair Tweed ete 
beside it; the magnificent ruins of Melrose rising at no gr at 
distance ; while the Eildon hills, clovein three by the magic of | 
Old Michael, are in the neighborhood. All around, too, lie 
battle fields, and hills, and streams, renowned in song anid| 
story. In the interior there is a fine armoury, exhibiting all) 
kinds of old Scottish mail and weapons ; and a splendid libra- 
ry, of which one curious corner contains three or feur hun- 
dred ‘strange volumes on witcheraft and demonology. A 
marble bust, by Chantrey, of Scott himself—a present from 
the artist—stands in the library. All the nations of the, 


earth are by this time acquainted with this fine work of art; 
| 


two thousand casts were surreptitiously shipped to America, | 
‘and fifteen hundred to the West Ladies, during one year, and 
multitudes to other parts otf the world, 
volumé to describe all the curiosities, ancient and modern, | 
living and dead, which are here gathered together. 1 say 
living, because a menagerie might be formed out of birds and 
beasts, sent as presents froin distant lands, 
he wasat Abbotsiord one evening, when a servant announced, | 
|‘A present from’—I forget what chieftain in the North, 
‘Bring it in,’ said the poct. The sound of strange feet 
were soon heard, and in came two beautiful Shetland ponies, 
with long manes and uncut tails, and so small, that they 
might have been sent to Elfland to the Queen of the Fairies 
herself, One poor Scotsman, to show his gratitude for sone 
kindness Scott, as sheriff, had shown him, sent two kanca 
roos trom New Holland ; and Washington Irving lately told 
me, that some Spaniard or other, having caught two young 
wild Andalusian boars, consulted him how he might have 
them sent to the author of the ‘ Vision of Don Roderick.’ 
“This distinguished poet and novelist is now some sixty 
years oli—hale, tresh, and vigorous, with his imagination as 
1 


base now betore me a dozen or tifteen volumes of his poetry, 


bright, and his conceptions as clear and graphic as ever 


including his latest—* Halidon Hill,’ one of the most heroic 
ally-touching poems of modern times—and somewhere about 


eighty volumes of his prose: his letters, were they collected 
would amount to fitty volumes more, Some auth t 


rs—though 


not in this land—have been even more prolific ; but their 
progeny were U!-formed at their birth, and could never walk 
alone; whereas, the mental offspring of our illustrious coun 
tryman came healthy and vigorous into the world, and pro 
mise long to continue. ‘To vary the metaphor—the tree of 
some other men’s fancy bears fruit at the rate of a pint of 
apy les toa peck of crals; whereas the tree of the great magi 
clan bears the sweetest fruitt—larce and red-cheeked—fair to 
look upon, and righit pleasant to the taste. I shall conclude 
with the words of Sir Walter, which no man can contradict 
md which many can attest: ‘I never refused a literary per 
son of merit, such service in smoothing his way to the pul 
| 


i¢ as Was in my power; and I had the advantage—rather 


wn UNCOMMON one With our irituble race—to enjoy general 


favor, without incurring permanent ill-will, so far as is known 


’ 





to ine, among any of iny cotemporarics 
FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL ADEMY OF DESIGN 
‘Tuts institution will soon close atter having been visited 


w large numbers. ‘The paintings have been often publicly 
nouced in terms of approbation ; and haveelicited an attention 
frou the community, which, while it cannot but fatter the ar 
tist, confirms our hope that the arts wiil hereafter be cherished 
among us with more fostering care. We learn, with pleasure 
that among the many and various amusements of the city 


this rational and innocent exhibition has not been overlooked 
PUBLICATIONS 


NEW MUSICAL 


Bourne—“ that Bourne, from whence no traveller returns, 


without being delighted with his abundant supply of music, | 


has issued several new and prettily executed pieces. Besides 


the quintette, “ Midst doubts confusing,” the recitative and | 





duet of “ Whence this soft and pleasing Uanw,” froin the ope 
ra of Cinderella, he has just published the “ Taglioni Waltz, 
with an engraving; “He passed as if he knew me not! 
written by ‘Thomas Haynes Bayly ; “ My bark is my cour 
ser,’ composed by Mr. Jones, the poetry selected trom the 
American ; “ | must tune up my harp’s broken strings ;”’ the 
“Zephyr; and tour new waltzes, entitled “Le Souvenir, 


tine unpressions; and the fact that a caretul attention is paid 
tu their accuracy, gives them an additional value 





It would require a); 


A friend told me || 


THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS 

| Mr. Fx has been playing at the Park with Mr. Hackett 
| Cinderella seems to be the choice on benefit nights. As Mrs. 
|Sharpe is deservedly a general favorite, we regret her par 
tiality for the character of Kate O'Brien. It has been re 
presented much better by Miss Clara Fisher, who enters with 
a peculiar and natural nairefé into all its elegance and hu- 
mor; and this courting of comparisons should have been 


obviated by a musty proverb in the school-book too well 
known to be quoted. 
jar upon the good nature of the audience, and, although 


Mrs. Sharpe should not presume so 


by pursuing this course, she may reach medioerity in various 
spheres, she will excel in none, She has been justly praised 
in several other parts, where she is always respectable and 
sometimes admirable, 

The Bowery is taking a lead in tragedy. Since our last 
Cooper, Booth and Hamblin, have appeared in conjunction 
sin the play of Julius Cesar 
| portunity for the display of the peculiar talent of these per 


formers, without bringing them into collision 


his afforded an admirable op- 


Cooper occa- 
jsionally exhibited in Mark Antony, much of the vigor that 
icharacterized his youthful days ; the philosophic Brutus was 
lably sustained by Hamblin; and Booth gave more than the 
We ore 
pleased to perceive that Mrs. Hamblin has returned to these 
boards, and that Mra. Dufl has also been engaged 

The Chatham has closed with the suddenness of an apo 
plectic fit. ‘Two theatres well enough in this city for 
the sake of competition. Three cannot exist decently, There 


usual interest to the “lean and hungry Cassius.” 


are 


whose ef 
The 
only thing of note produced there is Mr. layne's play ot Os 
\datin, 


Phe epilogue to this piece was furnished by 


were several actors of merit at this establishment 


forts were almost neutralized by the want of support 


wali; for which Mr who brought it trom London 


deserves credit 


Woodworth. It is too good to be lost, and here it i 


w beleld t 
thie! Allow 
it been ime 
think ye 
eo my ay 
wiih 


t ' 
Tra quan 
\“ 


’ 
! 
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wiki 


Why 
Tkhnowy 
And said we act 
Bard tbe « 

And y mir € rite 
Assum d the buakis ' 
You'll be indulgent, won't you t 
Don't look so trighten’d—t'll not te 
oB 
this 
n 


lo you smile 
nuowell j 
sdamne it 
vilwhent 
— Ww tre 


’ 
glare. 
don't start 
1 part! 

1 shame 
ur name 


rt ' 
one night 
iD ’ 
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ay 






the Cretecucte 


Ay, there is sunshine in 
PT home ling tne 
Were Paya 

Chis starry galaxy « 
VW ho’s be thet sits behind yon | Pshaw 
That mammoth hat what mu wear it for * 


Why net contine your ringlets, puffs and curls 


perkling crescent 
mething pleasar 
vuld idolize 


m ‘ nf 
w 


laugl 


e but ow 


ne eyes! 


‘ 





In a neat turban, ike our Grecian girls 
There are some eves behind that monstrous sereen 
That moght stile kindly-—could they but be seen 
Bgad '—I' ve caught one!—thank you—that’s enongt 
You're on the free-/ist, sir, and we expect a pr ff 
To the upper circle 

To you who choose 4 more exalted station 

look with confldence tor ay probaty n 

d souls, in every age 

Have been the triends of genius and the stage 
And never be ut eaid, that our own Payne 


Pleaded for mercy to the geds in vain. 
This was delivered with much grace and effect, and re 
Any trembling author whe 


wishes to lanch off his play with a merry epilogue, we re 
‘commend to call on Woodworth 
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over the clear heavens, which is soon to spread into the heavy 
vapor charged with elements of discord, or the first ripple on 
the glassy stream about to be lashed into fury by the coming 
storm. 

It is needless for me to describe how the old silver-headed 
father came in, and requested his daughter to show the stran- 
ger through the lighthouse ; 
opportunity of enjoying a téte-a-téte with his agreeable com- 
panion; or how the coming on of a sudden thunder-storm 
was the oceasionof his remaining that night and all the next 
day, at the hospitable cottage. We will, therefore, hasten 
over a period of several weeks, during which the gentleman, 
although he had taken lodgings at , the adjoining village, 
managed, accidentally, to lose himselt very often in the neigh 
borhood of the mill, and sometimes to be guided into the nght 
road by the miller’s daughter. It will be sufficient for the 
elucidation of my story to state, that one day, being by chance 
incompany with Lucy and her father, ‘Tanered, atter divers 
unsuccessful attempts to speak, and certain unaccountable 
looks of perplexity, now towards the old man, now towards 
the girl, who, with her straw-bonnet flung carelessly over her 
rich and flowing hair, the brightness of her complexion en 
hanced by exercise, or some other equally potent cause, and a 
smile of quiet happiness playing in the lurking dimples 
around her cherry-lips, appeared more than usually beautiful, 
at length took out his pencil, and wrote something on a piece 





i himself of it to its full extent. He was as much enamored 


|mion’ had a stronger influence still; | resolved to see with 


he “ f - | 4 
|| with her as she with him, and contrived unperceived to pay my own eyes the man who had contributed so much to my 


jher those nameless delicate and flattering attentions which 
| the admiration and love of female beauty prompt, and which 
| woman is 80 apt to love. He praised her beautiful cottage ; 
|and though last, not least, the sweet charms which she her- 


how pleased he was with the jj self possessed. ‘The address of this young man, aided by his 


|| captivating apparel, in the course of a little time tended to 
|| weaken her fondness for Tancred. He had learned tro: 
| her conversation the nature of herengagement, und that mo- 
| ment resolved to elope with her if possible. He visited her 
'| privately from day to day, unknown to her father, whose oc- 

cupation took him from home from morning tll sun-set ; and 


jat length prevailed upon her to accept his hand in hea of 


l'ancred’s. ‘The day came for her departure from her hum- 
| ble roof, and many a heart-rending pang did she sutier. It 
|| required indeed all her lover's persuasion and endearing 
W 


| eloquence to support her, when she left a letter for her pa-| 


rent on the old oaken table, informing him of the steps she 
|| had taken, whither she had gone, and then quitted his pretect- 
ing root tor ever, 

| ‘Panered javing finished his business sooner than he ex- 
| pected, hastened to embrace the sweet object of his love. He 
jentered the little cot, and the atHicting consequence of Lucy's 
| disobedicnce were soon made known to him. ‘The poor old 
/man was upon his Knees, his hands clasped and raised towards 
‘The fatal letter lay on the ground before him. 


of paper, which, unnoticed by the miller, he handed to her, ; Heaven. 
The words ran thus: ‘‘ meet me to-morrow, an hour before | fancred staggered ; a thousand different thoughts rushed 
sunset, by the spring in the grove, at the foot of the hill, 1 | ¥pen his mind, he seized the ominous paper, and having pe- 
| rused its contents, rushed from the cottage with the tury of a 


have a secret to confide to you.” 
He traced the course of the fugitives, and by the 


When he had retired to his room, he could think of nothing madman. 
but Luey, and his sudden resolution to make her his wile. | help of his gallant horse, arrived at the abbey a short time 
Although very young, he possessed an independent fortune, | tet them, the doors of which being open, and the carriage 
and had no opposition to fear from relatives to “ lay siege” to’! at the door, he concluded the ceremony was taking place. 
his love. Thus then he reasoned with himself: “ Here is!) Pale, and 
the very picture my fancy has drawn as the most proper tobe | large drops of perspiration standing on his brow, he hastily 
my companion. A girl young and fresh in her feelings, beau-| entered. Here he beheld his suspicions realized. Before 


umost breathless, covered with mire, and with 


; happiness. I did not know a soul in Edinburgh who could 
,introduce me, or rather | had such a sense of my own un- 
/ worthiness, as compared with so great a poet, that I did not de 
|sire an introduction, but strove tosee him and peruse his face 
without being put to the torture of conversation—I could 
|have faced a battery sooner. (n the second or third day of 
|my pilgrimage, 1 had passed and repassed before the house 
|several times, when, to my surprise, a lady looked out at a 
| window in the adjoining house, and calling me by name, de- 
‘sired a servant to open the door and let me in. This was 
ja person of some consideration in my native place, who was 
jresiding there with her family, and to whom I was slightly 


known. ‘Isaw you,’ she said, ‘walking up and down, and 


'thought you might as well spend your time here as waste it 
‘in the street.’ ‘lwas not exactly wasting it,’ | answered 
|‘l am come to Edinburgh to see Walter Scott, and as he 
‘lives here, | hope to see him as he goes into his own house. ' 
‘ This is an aflair of poetry, then, | find, said the lady with 


| a simile: ‘I cannot help you in it, for | have not the honor 


jof his acquaintance, though his neighbor ; but you shall see 
‘him, nevertheless, tor this is about his time of coming home 
|—and here he is’ ‘What? I said, ‘that tall, stalwart 
man, with the staff in his hand, and-——? ‘ The same, 
the same! answered my friead, laying her hand on my arm ; 
|‘ speak softly. Why, I protest, he is coming here? Scott 
passed his own door, and—the houses of L.dinburgh, it must 
be borne in mind, are as like each other as bricks—walked up 
the steps of that in which | was, and announced himself 
‘with the knocker. He was instantly admitted. He was in 
some poetic reverie or other, and had made a mistake; he no 


jsooner saw the bonnets of three or four boys on the pegs 


| 


tiful in person, and pure and clear in mind—without fortune, | the altar knelt the graceful form of Lucy and her lover in his | 


which makes them proud—without relations, which make|/ uniform. The minister had just pronounced, with emphatic 
them obstinate—without fashion, which makes them vain,| voice, “Wilt thou have this man for thy wedded husband ?” 
cold-hearted, artificial, and capricious. If misfortune over-| 4nd anticipating the full and steady answer “ yes,’ when 
take me, she will be content to live in obscurity; if prosperity || Tancred silently stepped forward, and bringing himself full 
attend me, she will enjoy it with gratitude as well as plea-|| to her view, cast upon her a look, at once so heart-broken and 
sure. Wherefore, then, should she not become my wife 7” | forgiving, that the reply she was about to give remained upon 

The heavy hours of night passed away in these retlections ; | her tongue unuttered. She stared terrifically for a moment 
and at length the time of meeting arrived. If he had sutier-| or two; then, with a loud convulsive shriek, fell into his 
ed any doubts respecting what would be the nature of her re- | arms a lifeless corpse ! 
ply to his interrogation, they vanished, when, after tracing | He then placed her at the feet of the awe-stricken lover, 
with anxious step the circuitous route to the grove where a @nd left them instantly without uttering a single syllable. 
little cool spring gushed up from the sand, and ran bubbling |, Strange as it may appear, yet it is nevertheless true, that 
and sparkling to hide itself among the long grass, he perceiv-| Tanered was never known from that moment until his death, 
ed the object of his thoughts awaiting his arrival. We pass which did not happen for many years after, to utter a single 
over the details of an interv lew, which, however agreeable to Ww ord even to his dearest frends "The cause of such conduct 
the parties concerned, is probably more tolerable in reality |! still a mystery. Whether the horrid scene had such an 
than description, and hasten to the period when the import- j effect as to paralyze the powers of speech, or whether it arose 
ant secret was duly communicated tothe miller, and the preli || from any sudden oath, rashly nade, has never been ascertuin 
minaries of a certain ceremony arranged to his satisfaction. | ed, but he never afterwards spoke on earth ! 

At this time, Tancred received letters from London requir- 
ing his immediate presence, and bade farewell to Lucy, with-|) 
out any melancholy forebodings on either side. Some ima-| 
vine, that on the eve of any great misfortune, fate warns the 
victim with feelings of mysterious sadness and gloomy pre- | 
sentiment. I have never found it so. To me, anguish has 
come when my heart meer = eomtewing with hope and| fied to learn that his late indisposition has passed away. Yet, 
pleasure, when funcy was busy in sketching scenes of hap lat hie advanced age, we cannot expect he will linger much 
piness, when the miseries of the past were dim in my recol-| rs 
lection, at the very moment when | was becoming convinced | 
that my distrust in hgman nature was founded on error, and 
| began to acknowledge that life was not so false and deso 





LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


We glean a few amusing facts respecting Sir Walter Scott 
from an anonymous writer in the New Monthly Magazine. 
Milhons of people, whose names he never heard, will be geati- 


brilhant performer. Soon, in the ordinary course of events, 
the “Zum fuit” will be mournfully spoken by “all the 


late as it had seemed—even then came the sorrow before) — agg ae oe & na Caen Seer his 
which my gay thoughts fled like dreams. It was thus with Sateen. SS 

Tancred ; and the thunderbolt that shattered his soul, fell ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER TI 

from a sky all blue and silent in the hush of the summer-day. || During the sittings of the court of session, where Scott 


The “spites and crosses” of true love have furnished so|) by a severe servitude, had secured the situation of clief-clerk 
aany themes for writers, that the story which is now draw-| he lived in North-Castle-street, in the new town of Edin 
dng to a tragical conclusion, derives its greatest interest fron | burgh; and during the recess of the court, he retired to a 
the fact of its authenticity. It really occurred on the spot|/rowantic house at Ashiesteel, on the ‘Tweed, from which 
which I have endeavored to describe || place the beautiful introductions prefixed to ‘ Marmion’ are 

Shortly after the departure of Tanered, Fair Light was) dated. 1 have reason to rememiber his house in North-t astle 
visited by one of those large partics of pleasure which fre-{) street; for various pilgrimages | made before it with the 
quent the watering places of England. Among them was w|! hope of seeing the poet, and though | was gratified at Last, | 
young officer of the guards, in uniform, whose glittering and| did not succeed till | had in a manner become familiarly ac- 
brilliant appearance excited very much indeed the admiration | quainted with alist every stone which composed the tront 
of all the females in the place, and among the rest, we grieve Hot the building. My wanderings, too, were attended with 


to add, of the innocent Lucy. The officer saw the advan-|| something like an adventure. | have said that the * Lay of 
tage bis appearance had already gained, and resolved to avail|! the Last Minstrel’ re-echocd my own border feelings. ‘Ma , 


longer upon the busy stage of life, where he has been such a, 


where he was about to hang his hat, than he said loud enough 
tor us to hear him, ‘ Hey-day ! here’s ower mony bairns’ bon- 
nets for the house to be mine!’ and apologizing to the servant 
withdrew hastily. 

“ Perhaps the finest compliment ever paid him, was at the 
time of the late coronation, Lthink. The streets were crowd 
ed so densely, that he could not make his way from Charing 
cross down to Rose’s, in Abingdon-strect, though he elbow- 
ed ever so stoutly. He applied for help to a serjeant of the 
dcotch Greys, whose regiment lined the streets. ‘ Country- 
man,’ said the soldier, ‘1 am sorry I cannot help you,’ and 
imade no exertion. Scott whispered his name—the blood 
rushed to the soldier's brow—he raised his bridle-hand, and 
exclaimed, ‘Then, by heavens, sir, you shall go down— 
Corporal Gordon, here—see this gentleman safely to Abing 
don-street, come what will!’ It is needless to say how well 
the order was obeyed. 

“| have related how I travelled to Edinburgh to see Scott, 
and how curiously my wishes were fulfilled; years rolled on 
and when he came to London to be knighted, | was not so 
undistinguished as to be unknown to him by name, or to be 
theught unworthy of his acquaintance. 1 was given to under 
stand, from what his own Ailie Gourlay calls a sure hand 
that a call from me wes expected, and that | would be well 
received. | went to lis lodgings, in DPiecadilly, with much ot 
the same palpitation of heart which Boswell experienced 
when introduced to Johnson. I was welcomed with both 
hands, and such kind, and even complimentary words, that 
confusion and fear alike forsook me. When | saw him in 
tidinburgh, he was in the very pith and flush of life—even 
in ny opinion a thought more fat than bard beseems ; when 
I looked on bin now, thirteen years had not passed over him 
ind lett no mark behind: his hair was growing thin and gray ; 
the stamp of years and study was on his brow: he toid me 
he had suffered much lately from ill-health, and that he once 
doubted of recovery. Tis eldest son, a tall, handsome youth 

now a major in the army—was with him. From that 
tine, till he lett: London, | was frequently in bis company 
¥ pursuits and prospects in life with interest 


d with ieeh of my little attempts in verse and prose 
with a knowledge that be had read them carefully—oft red 
to help me to such tiformation as | should require, and even 


mentioned a subject in which he thought T could appear te 


advantage. ‘I you try your hand on a story,’ he observed 
‘1 would advise youto prepare a kind of skeleton, and when 
you have pleased yourself with the line of narrative, you 
may then leisurely clothe it with flesh and blood’ Sone 
years afterwards, | reminded him of this advice. ‘Did you 
follow it?’ he inquired. ‘I tried,’ I said; ‘but T had 1 
gone far on the road till some confounded will-o’ wisp cane 
in and dazzled my sight, so that | deviated from the path and 
never found it again. ‘It is the same way with my-el! 


said he, smiling; ‘1 form my plan, and then I deviate’ Ax 
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ay,’ | replied, ‘1 understand—we both deviate—but you de- 
viate into excellence, and | into absurdity,’ 

“TI have seen many distinguished poets, Burns, Byron, | 
Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, Rogers, Wilson, Crabbe, | 
and Coleridge ; but, with the exception of Burns, Scott, for} 
personal vigor, surpasses them all. Burns was, indeed, a pow- | 
erful man, and Wilson is celebrated for feats of strength and 
agility ; I think, however, the stalworth trame, the long ner-| 
vous arms, and well-knit joints of Scott are worthy of the 
best days of the Border, and would have gained him distine- 
tion at the foray which followed the feast of spurs. On one) 
occasion he talked of his ancestry ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, 1} 
think, was present. One of his foretathers, if my memory is 
just, sided with the parliament in the Civil War, and the} 
family estate suffered curtailment in consequence. 
amends, however, his son, resolving not to commit the error 
of his father, joined the Pretender, and with his brother was 
engaged in that unfortunate adventure which ended in a 
skirmish and captivity at Preston, in 1715. It was the fashion 
of those times for all persons of the rank of genilemen to 
wear scarlet waistcoats—a ball had struck one of the brothers 
and carried a part of this dress into his body; it was also the 
hus wounded, and nearly 


| 


practice to strip the captives. 
naked, having only a shirt on and an old sack about him, the 

ancestor of the great poet was sitting along with his brother, 

and a hundred and fitty unfortunate gentleman ina granary | 
at Preston. The wounded man fell sick, as the story goes, 

and vomited the scarlet which the ball had forced into the 
wound. ‘Lord, Wattie! cried the brother, ‘if you have 

got a wardrobe in your wame, I wish ye would bring me a 
pair of breeks, for I have meikle need of them.’ The wound, 
healed—I know not whether he was one of those fortunate 
men who mastered the guard at Newgate, and escaped to the 
continent, 

“The mystery which hung so long over the authorship of 
the Waverley novels, was cleared up by a misfortune which 
all the world deplores, and which would have crushed any 
other s;irit than that of Scott. This stroke of 
did not, perhaps, come quite unexpected; it was, however, 
unavoidable ; and it arose from no mismanagement or mis- 


evil tortune 


calculation of his own, unless | may consider—which I do 
not—his embaraing in the hazards of a printing house, a 
piece of miscalculation, It is said, that he received warnings 
the paper of Constable the bookseller, or, to speak plainer 
long money-bills were much in circulation; one ot then, for 
a large sum, made its appearance in the Bank of Scotland, 
with Scott's name upon it, and a secretary sent for Sir Walter 
‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘that Constable has many such 
bills abroad ’—Sir Walter, I warn you.’ ‘Well,’ 
Sur Walter, ‘it ts, perhaps, as you say, and I thank you 


(raising his voice) ‘ Archie Constable was a good friend to me 


answered 
but’ 


when friends were rarer than now, and I will not see hin 


baulked for the sake of a few thousand pounds.’ The 
amount of the sum for which Scott, on the fuilure of Consta 
ble, became responsible, I have heard various accounts of — 





varying from iitty to seventy thousand pounds. Some gene 
rous and wealthy person sent him a blank check, properly 
signed, upon the bank, desiring him to till in the sum, and 
relieve hunself; but he returned at, with proper acknowledg 
ments 
the whole payable, with interest, in ten years; and to work 


He took, as it were, the debt upon himself, as a loan, 


he went, with head, and heart, and hand, to amend his broken 
fortunes. 1 had several letters from him during these disas 
trous days 


allusions to what had happened. 


the language was cheeriul, and there were n 
It is true, there was no oc 
casion for him to mention these occurrences to me; all that 
‘I 


hart, who used to sing to me—I have some need of her now 


he sai! about them was, wiiss my daughter, Mrs. Lock- 
Nogeneral, after a bloody and disastrous battle, ever set about 
preparing himself tor a more successiul contest than did this 
Work succeeded work with unheard ot 
‘Lite 
Bonaparte,’ in nine volumes—a production 
power, and an almost pertect work, witht 
parts which treat of the French revolution, and the captivity 


distinguished man. 
rapidity; the cliuef of which was the of Napoleon 
of 


e exception of the 


siiyuiar 


I had the curiosity, on seeing one of 


the battle of the 


of the great prisoner 
the reviews praising Huzlitt’s deseription o! 
Pyramids, to turn to the account of Scott. 
Seott’s was like the sounding of a trum 


I need not say 
which was the best 
pet. The present cheap and truly elegant edition of the 
works of the author of ‘ Waverley,’ has, with its deservedly 
unrivalled sale, relieved the poet trom his ditheulties, and the 


| 


cloud which hung so long over the towers of Abbotsford, has 
given place to sunshine, 
“Of Abbotsford itselt, the best description ever given, at least 


To make | 


| them sent to the author ot the ‘ Vision of Don Roderick.’ 


| tine impressions; and the fact that a careful attention is paid 





the briefest, was ‘A Romance in stone and lime.’ It is al 
Gothic structure, of irregular form, with towers, and pinna- 


cles, and battiements.—plenty of variety without, and abun- || 


THE DRAMA, 


—— 

| NEW-YORK THEATRICALS 
dance of accommodation within,—the fair Tweed running || Mr. Fisxn has been playing atthe Park with Mr, Hackett 

beside it; the magnificent ruins of Melrose rising at no great| Cinderella seems to be the choice on benefit nights. As Mrs 

distance ; while the Eildon hills, clovein three by the magic of) Sharpe is deservedly a general favorite, we regret her par 

Old Michael, are in the neighborhood. All around, too, lie) tiality for the character of Kate O’Brien. It has been re 

battle fields, and hills, and streams, renowned in song and|' presented much better by Miss (lara Fisher, who enters with 
story. In the interior there is a fine armoury, exhibiting all|/a peculiar and natural nairefé into all its elegance and hu 

kinds of old Scottish mail and weapons ; and a splendid libra-|| mor ; and this courting of comparisons should have been 
ry, of which one curious corner contains three or feur bun-|/obviated by a musty proverb in the school-book too well 
dred ‘strange volumes on witchcraft and demonology. A) known to be quoted. Mrs. Sharpe should not presume so 
ar upon the good nature of the audience, and, although 





marble bust, by Chantrey, of Scott himself—a present from) ! 
the artist—stands in the library. All the nations of the) by pursuing this course, she may reach mediverity in various 
earth are by this time acquainted with this fine work of art;| spheres, she will excel in none 
ptitiously shipped to America, | 0 several other parts, where she is always respectable and 


She has been justly praised 


two thousand Casts were surre 
‘and fitteen hundred to the West Ladies, during one year, and! sometimes admirable, 

multitudes to other parts of the world, It would require aj) The Bowery is taking a lead in tragedy 
ivolumé to describe all the curiosities, ancient and modern, | Cooper, Booth and Hamblin, have appeared in conjunction 
‘living and dead, which are here gethered together. I say jin the play of Julius Cwsar. This afforded an admirable op 
living, because a menayerie might be formed out of birds and|| portunity for the display of the peculiar talent of these per 
beasts, sent as presents from distant lands, A friend told ne | formers, without bringing them into collision Cooper occa 
he wasat Abbotsford one evening, when a servant announced, ||Sionally exhibited in Mark Antony, much of the vigor that 
\A present frou’—I forget what chieftain in the North. jcharacterized his youthful days ; the philosophic Brutus was 
|‘ Bring it in,’ said the poet. jably sustained by Hamblin; and Booth gave more than the 


} . . y . 
were soon heard, and in came two beautiful Shetland pomies, jusual interest to the We are 
pleased to perceive that Mrs, Hamblin has returned to these 


Since our last 


The sound of strange feet 


“Jean and hungry Cassius.’ 


'with long manes and uncut tails, and so siwall, that they 
might have been sent to Elfland to the Queen of the Fairies 5 
One poor Scotsman, to show his gratitude for some|| “The Chatham has « losed with the suddenness of an apo 


boards, and that Mra. Dutl has alxo been engaged 


herself. 
. . oe , } — ” « fe 
kindness Scott, as sheriff, had shown him, sent two kanca.. Plectic fit. “Two theatres are well enough in this city for 


r . . . , y é y Als ce The 
roos from New Holland ; and Washington Irving lately told" sake of competition, “Three ra Ss . neg ; here 
: »s al actors nerit at this establishr ‘ »e 
me, that some Spaniard or other, having caught two young Pe eS oa Se. pr entiaind — = 
: forts were almost neutralized by the want of support The 


wild Andalusian boars, consulted him how he might have , 
only thing of note produced there is Mr. Vayne's play of Os 
wali; for which Mr. Adame, it from London 


Lhee 


, } who brought 
“This distinguished poet and novelist 1s now some sixty ' : + 

serves credit nlogue to this prece was furnished by 
years oli—hale, fresh, and vigorous, with his imagination as {eserves ered i i 








worth. It is too good to be lost, and here it is 
bright, and his conceptions as clear and graphic as ever. 1 Woodwor _— , 
bave now betore me a dozen or titteen volumes of his poetry, EPELLOOUS 
. 5 4 » A VV Vie he char r of / 
including his latest —' Halidon Hill,’ one of the most heroi Si : egy ogee hers a1 z 
‘ ' be ala ‘ mii ela 
ally-touching poems of modern times—and somewhere about And now be eon the stage again 
eighty voluimes of his prose: his letters, were they collected : rY ++ cote oS ares 7 : ; , 
. th it Deen ine t it i 
would amount to fitty volumes more. Some authors—though In quiet, think ye, even gi ave 
* appearane ’ tht» ‘ 
not in this land—have been even more prolitic ; but their <y 6s Gay cam : 1p rely 
e You Kaow lew « ‘ liush'd betweer 
progeny were u!-formed at their birth, and could never walk The youth and iate—t bg seen 
: ' ti i tyrt 
alone; whereas, the inenta! offspring of our illustrious coun ~ = ees ‘ oe ‘ 
’ n ‘ a , ry » 
tryman came healthy and sigerous into the world, and pro My turban’d Ty nt love ! 
ise lo > nue 7 : he » the That |, armmong the dying the dea 
mise long to continue, ‘To vary the metaphor—the tree ot When Mosiem wrath its bolts of vengeance burl 
some other men’s fancy bears fruit at the rate of a pint ot dtr : rio’ : 
. “re . Twas most ga spoken t 1 turk 
apples to a peck of crabs ; whereas the tree of the great magi Thre ruthicen iu " dy work : 
clan bears the sweetest fruit—larce and red-cheeked—fair to W hat the ee tO beresteme ught to be 
' Your enc i when you Witness me 
look upon, and right pleasant to the taste. [shall conclude Rise from the bier cocoate te , wee , 
with the words of Sir Walter, which no man can contradict Whom you are proud t Ht ** Columbua's sor 
' 1 Dort ugh toet you will pot sain 
id which many can attest: ‘I never refused a literary per foown the pleasure you've derived trom / 
son of merit, such service in smoothing his way to the pub i ting ty « nne bappeas 
lic as was in my power; and I had the advantage—rather ~ ee ath papier” cag 
ae L lu ta shade, or spec geod or evil 
WM UNCOMMON One With our irritable race—to enjov veneral N I quite an ange radera 
N ritert ~~ f t food 
favor, without incurring permanent ill-will, so faras is known ~ . wer cobb des . me 
to ine, among any of my cotemporarics.’ ” i u powers and tithes supe tat 
I atiue pol i low law 1 
4 wh, Lieve the yout “ biavely fal 
- . oR } ‘ { ireedet ' ‘ © rigi 
FINE ARTS. alle op ot pt pment 
And aon @ Verdictin pour ku 1p} 
NATIONAL ADEMY OF DESTOS To the Put 
- aw « emi \ ) \ 
Tits institution will soon close after having been visited Why do you smile, there—Mr. Zoilu , 
- T know you well uence py eda play 
w large numbers. ‘The paintings have been often publicly And sand we actors dame et that pa 
‘ y ° ado Bar muastbdbe civil when t r hover & glare. 
noticed in terms of approbation ; and haveelhicited an attention ton ps mir ( riticmwho one night—don't start 
froin the ‘onununity, which, while it cannot but fatter the ar Assum d the buski nd—/ part’ 
: You'll be indulgent, won't you nay, lor shame! 
st. conf . , : . . hed 
tist, confirms our hope that the arts will hereafter be cherished Don’t look #0 trighten'’d—1'll nottell your name 
wnong us With more fostering care. We learn, with pleasure To the frat circle of B 
that among the many and Various amusements of the erty Ay, there is sunshine on this sperkling crescent 
. t ) . . . slon ) 1 me smilig faces prom ‘ u hing CoA 
this rational and innocent exhibition has not been overlooked Were Parne but here, how he would tdeties 
thes starry galaay of laughing eyes ' 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATION Who's he thats behind yon | Phaw 
Bourne—“ that Bourne, from whence no traveller returns, That mammoth hat'—what do you wear it for * 
, Why net contine your ringlets, pullk and curls 
without being delighted with his abundant supply of music, In a neat turban, hike our Grecian giris? 
has issued several new and prettily executed pieces Besides There are some eves behind t tronstrous aereen 
- That mght seile khindly—eould they but be seen 
the quintette, “ Midst doubts confusing,” the recitative and Bad '—I've caught one'—thank you—that'’s enongt 
, , nt re ® anit ' ” a 
duet of “ Whence this soft and pleasing ame,” from the ope You're on the Jree-dist, ait, and we expect & p 
ra of Cinderella, he has just published the “ Taglioni Waltz, Tb the upper civer 
im, " To 1 who choose a more eax ed etatior 
with an engraving; “He passed as if he knew me not! Wel. . wit ufider aay ae pprobation 
written by ‘Thomas Haynes Bayly ; “ My bark is my cour For elevated souls, in every age 
a : ° Peg : “-., Have been the trends of genius and the stage 
ser,’ composed by Mr. Jones, the poetry selected trom the And never be tt said, that our own Payne 
Pieaded for mercy to the geds in vain. 


Amencan ; “ 1 must tune up my harp’s broken strings ;” the 


This was delivered with much grace and effect, and r 
Any trembling author whe 


and four new waltzes, entitled “Le Souvenir, 
’ “ Le Desire,” “ Le Plaisir.” 


* Zephyr; 


“ Le Soupire, These pieces are | ceived with peals of applause 


wishes to lanch off his play with a merry epilogue, we re 
‘commend to call on Woodworth 


tutheu accuracy, gives them an additional value 








os 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

PASSAGES FROM A JOURNAL. 

Tur worst men are not always found among the greatest 
criminals, nor the most melancholy dispositions among those 
who seem the saddest, any more than those gilted with the 
highest genius and virtues on the lists of fame. There is a 
kind of malefactor whose wickedness actually proceeds from 
noble qualities of the mind and the heart. There are others 
who owe their correct deportient to cowardice and coldness 
of feeling. Pure generosity unchecked, sometimes creates the 
spendthrift and the debtor. ‘The most contemptible mean- 
ness has formed the thriving, prosperous, and irreproacha- 
ble citizen—of course these are exceptions to general rules 
He who with warm iinpulses exercises his liberality accord 
ing to his means, is in the true medium. The same causes 
have shaped characters apparently widely different, while ex 
uetly opposite causes have produced others which a superficial 
observer would conceive to be thesame. S. and D. are both 
dark and gloomy misanthropes, ‘They fly from pleasure, de- 


test children, shun female society with the bitterest sarcasms, |, 


and one would almost believe, hate the very light of day. 


Nature made S. exactly what he is. He is absorbed in him- | 


self and his selfish plans, and is in reality not discontented 
with his lot. D., on the contrary, is naturally ardent, aflec- | 


tionate, bouyant, and merry. Domestic misfortunes have | 


injured the springs of his mind. He flies from children and | 


women, not because he dislikes them, but because they call || a 
|jever beheld a scene more beautiful. 


up thoughts of his own family, with whom he once lived in 


a distant country. In proportion as he was happy then, he | 


is miserable now. 
“ Dearly bought the hidden treasure j 
Finer feelings ean bestow ; 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes of wo.” | 
I have sometimes observed a peculiarity respecting charac 
ter which may at first sight appear paradoxical. ‘The most | 
honest in their business affairs, and who sustain the most | 
unspotted character abroad, are often, in their own domestic | 
circle, the most unsocial, tasteless, and tyrannical ; while the | 
scoundrel of a swindler, who cheats every one, and contracts | 
debta which he never intends to pay, has a lovely wife and | 
sweet children at home, ignorant of his true character, who} 
look up to him and love himas a model of goodness and per- 
fection. The reason of this is perhaps that the upright 
citizen stakes his reputation and rests his thoughts upon his) 
character in the market, and therefore puts no restraint upon | 


the natural roughness of his manners, while the other, know- 


immediately on the footing of an old friend. 


“| will introduce you,” said my companion, “to a friend of| value, Besides this the world offers ne absolutely nothing. 
mine, who has selected this charming spot—built the neat! Fame, wealth, travel, power, the opinion of men, are all such 
and beautiful dweliting, and decorated it as you see. He is vain and empty things to me, that | wonder when I read what 
of a kind and hospitable disposition, and will meet you with pains my fellow-creatures take to obtain them. 1 pursue my 
| a cordial welcome. Aiong the attractions which | know will! business only to insure a uniform and moderate income, which 
afford you pleasure, his wife and children are by no means leaves me abundant leisure to enjoy rural sports and domes- 
the most unimportant.” | tic occupations. I am fond of reading, music, drawing ; I 
A gentleman stepped out, as he finished speaking, from’ dote on my wife and children; as long as they are happy, [ 
|| the wicket-gate, which, by the side of the highly cultivated am content, and have nothing to disturb my uniform tranguil- 
i and bright-looking garden, led on to the grassy and deep-| lity but the fear that one day the circle may be broken—that 
green lawn which fronted the mansion. ‘The building was | sickness may seize one of these dear beings—that some bright 
||low and plain, but spacious. The exterior was of that clear) head may be missed from the groupe before me—that some 
|white, which, in the country, gleams so prettily through) sweet voice may be hushed.” I thought I perceived something 
the foliage. Several vines of different kinds were springing) like moisture in his eyes. Iam sure I felt a sort of dimness 
\up luxuriantly around the columns which supported the) in my own. I shook him by the hand as he said “ good night,” 
I piazzas ; green blinds shaded the windows, and many large with a respect, admiration, and love, rarely excited on so briet 
\|trees grew around in groups, some litting their tall trunks’ an acquaintance. 
| high in the air; others spreading their low thick and tangled! We put forth in our little boat from the shore. Starry 
‘branches so as to form a more impenetrable shade. Alto-| night now usurped the sky, and the city, with its innumer- 
|| gether, the scene wore that air of striking neatness and plea-) able tlashing lights, lay stretched out before us on the water 
sant quiet, which touches the mind wearied with the city’s) “That man,” said I, “is a model. He is the best, the 
| din, and awakens idle dreams of retirement and rural hap-| truest, and the happiest philosopher that ever existed.” 
|| pines. || Te is the most unprincipled rascal 1 ever knew,” said 
The evening dew was just falling upon the fields, the) my companion. “ His beautitul house and grounds have been 


| 











|| vines, trees, and flowers, and called forth the delicious per- |) paid for by confiding creditors, whom he has cheated deliber- 


jfume of a thousand breathing plants. A bright star flashed | ately out of thousands. 1 would not trust him with a dollar 
like a lonely diamond on the brow of night; and the water| | adinire his family, who are totally unacquainted with his 
dashed gently against the beach. I thought I had scarcely! dishonest habits. He really loves them, and well he may 
i for often they have saved him when he was actually in danger 
| A glance discovered to me what I have taken so long to’ fie has now, however, taken the benefit of the act. You see 


jdeseribe, and | had no sooner cast around me a look of ad-| how he lives. He will cheat you if hecan. You cannot 
jtniration than the stranger took me kindly by the hand, | judge of men ina hurry, and nothing is more deceptive than 
jand by his gentlemanly and graceful attentions made me feel |! character.’ My friend spoke of Mr. Thompson, SepLEY 








| The rooms were furnished with taste bordering on splen- || amici FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


,dor, with a costly piano, massive mahogany tables of the deep- | 
est and richest stain, flute, library, and pictures. The Spee- |) = _cmmenenn 
‘tator, Shakspeare, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats and | a ae 

| White, were lying on the stand, London editions, in russia 








Genxtiemcn—Parables, if ingeniously managed, are al 

| binding. t, as my frie icte vife ¢ i } . : or ee 
| x0 ne p> aw nd gondicted, the mo one childee " ways striking. The mind is, at every moment, delighted 
Cae ee. : page se shy, but ‘ery | with the discovery of the resemblance between the story and 
pretty, the fairest of all fair complexions ; a mouth, which— || the reality which it is intended to illustrate. ‘The force with 
jbut being a married lady she shall go undescribed, although | nich. in the scriptures, the most important truths are dis 
| " ’ . S- 
her eyes were large and blue, and her foot the “ loveliest of |), .ed by thisingenious method, affords a strong argument in 
»membered things.” The children, two boys and two girls pias e nal ait papi g arg . 
remembere gs. 1e ch " oys and two girls, | ¢ Vor of its use in conveying vivid impressions, which, it 

7 H 2 , a ~ = = ’ 

j Were, af possible, an improvement of the mother. The same’ communicated in abstract rule or precept, would want charm 
silken hair, but of a brighter gold; the same style of face, | +, make them attractive, and power to render them distinct 


ing that he deserves no praise for his transactions abroad, | b¥t more perfeet and ee. such met or apaemate ‘and lasting. The one which I have taken leave to select for 
ashamed of the part he has there acted, and perhaps really | COUN ee r " t wrong ike a spell, an make your pages, is a fine elucidation of the confidence which the 
gifted with a kind and pleasure-loving disposition, strives to |@he’s soul sink within him, that he is not a painter; and as 4) irit should feel even in the last crisis of expiring nature 


compromise with his conscience for the guilt of defrauding | 
those for whom he has no personal affection, by rendering 
those around him happy. 

I remember once having had occasion, as an executor, to, 
prosecute a suit against a Mr. ‘Thompson. My lawyer in- 
formed me that he knew the person well. “It is almost 
hopeless,” said he, “to continue your action, for although the 
fellow has a lucrative business, is independent of the world, | 
and could, if it so pleased him, pay off every debt and lead an | 
honest and reputable life, yet he is cursed with a natural pro- 
pensity to cheat his fellow-creatures. 1 believe with him it is! 
a sort of agreeable excitement, like gambling, which habit 
has rendered necessary. He has been so long availing! 
himself of every deficiency and quibble of the law, is so well | 
versed in the practice of our various courts of justice, and 
understands so well the arts by which liabilities may be! 
eluded, that I can promise you very little advantage from the 
suit.” 

I do not distinctly recollect the means by which he escaped 
our vigilance ; but the claim was never recovered, and Mr. 
Thompson laughed at us in his sleeve. 1 could not even 
catch a glimpse of the fellow, whom, however, | pictured in 
my imagination as a ferocious and black-browed looking 
bully, rendered hideous by every repulsive quality, both ot 
qaind and person. 

Many months afterwards, when indeed the affair had al- 
most escaped ny memory, | was one quiet summer afternoon, 
invited by a friend to accompany him on a sailing expedition. 
We started trom Whitehall in a light fine sail-boat. The 
first almost imperceptible shadow of evening was just cool- 
ang the air and softening the landscape. ‘I he sun had dis- 
appeared trom the cloudless sky, leaving behind him a radiant 
track of blended orange and crimson, which stole up to the 
very sumuuit of the heavens. ur little bark tiouted through 
the water, and bore us to a cottage on the opposite shore, 
where we landed and left our boat in care of a servant. 


| 





diminished by our admiration ot every thing around, being | 


\! 


for their voices, they may talk of operas, recitatives, chorus | Fie who has studied life attentively must experience the need 


|| ses; they may even tell of the humming of bees, the rustling | o¢ come support, which the mind requires, but too frequently 
\ : bs , ’ 


of branches and the gurgling of waters, but give me the tone “ay :; . . 

; one alate ee 4 snes “ bet “4 . . . ae tone requires in vain, amid the weariness and disappointments ot 
of a sweet child when its spirit is awake, anc B 38 . : 

“I : @, and the DrIgMtACss | the world. In this respect what an incalculable advantage is 

of its new-born thoughts is glowing on its cheek, and tlash- : By ages : , 
eget . possessed by him who can commit himself fearlessly to the 
jing in its eyes. A meal, the zest for which was by no means ; ; : i 
: j\dark abyss with the assurance of soon entering a better world 


oe : : ; . | beyond Portis 
{tinished, the affectionate husband and father, with a kind of . = 
|pride as graceful as it was well grounded, led his wife to the LIFE aD LOVE—<a PaRaSLE 
| piano. i he brilliancy of her playing, and the taste and feeling | 4), the depths of a cave young Life awoke as if from sleep 
| with which she sang surprised me. I was yet more agreeably And because she knew not whence she was, or whose hand 


\disappointed, when her husband placed betore her a duet, and had awakened her, she gazed intently towards the darknes: 
accompanied her with a voice so deep, rich, and mellow, that behind her, and softly said, “ Whence am 1?” 

jthe very children gathered around and listened in silence. | ee eaine answered, she lifted up her voice and cried 
| We were atterwards called to admire some paistings. ‘aloud, “ Whence am 1?” 

‘1 love paintings,” said our host, “ and could not live with- The cry resounded through the depths of the cave, and 
out them any more than without music. For this one,” con- | was heard in lower depths, and lower, till it died away inte 
jtinued he, “I paid five hundred dollars, and the same for the | silence 
one opposite. ‘They are said to be originals by Raphael,and | Yet was there no reply. 
jat least perplex the most practised connoisseur; and now,” Then tae spirit turned towards the mouth of the cave 
vadded he, ina lively tone, as his little daughter put up her red) Roses hung around it, and the vine put forth its clusters 
jlips to kiss him, and shook back the masses of golden curls among the roses 
trom her lovely face, “let us have a dance, my children, and) One stood without, watching till young Life should come 
jthen the little ones must be off to bed.” | forth into the sunshine. When she saw the angel, she 
They were just four, and as they performed a lively dance} marvelled at the beauty of his countenance, and said, 
which they had been taught by their mother, | was much —“ Comest thou from the depths even as 1?” 

‘struck with the aflectionate pleasure which thefather took in|) And the angel answered, “ Thou hast arisen out of dark 
jcontemplating them, and the good sense and benevolence) ness, but | dwell in the midst of light. Thou art but now 
which he discovered in his words as well as his actions. A awskened; but I have gone to and fro for ages of ages. 1 
|suile of pertect content overspread his handsome face as he am from Lim who awakened thee, and my name is Love 
spoke: “you see, gentlemen, where I find my happiness.| Fear nothing, for Lean guard thee whithersoever thou goest 
| fo me these are the treasures of the world, and this spot its Call on me, and I will be nigh.” 

|centre. My philosophy instructs me that whatever makes!) ‘Then seeing that the spirit looked on the flowers and fruit: 
| this scene pleasant, beautiful or aitractive—whatever renders that hung around, he smiled, and laid aside the palm-rod that 
)it more deligitful to me, or enhances the cheerfulness and joy | he bore, and gathered of the roses as many as she would 

‘of these its careless inmates, is of the highest importance and'/and the fruits which hung aloft he held within her reach 
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Ww hen she went forward, at length, the whole earth was | your advice, which, however, | don’t promise to follow, un- 
Fiirtina Arry. 


fair before her. She roved the meadows, and bounded over | lees agreeable. Adieu. 
the hills, and trod the paths of the groves till she was wearied|| P.S. 1 have said nothing of the talents and moral charac- | 
and athirst. ter of my admirers, as papa says that the only good men worth 


Then she looked around for the angel, but she beheld him} having are the good men on ’change. F. A. 
not. | Remarks.— We cannot refuse a request froma lady ; it goes 
Remembering that he had promised to come when she had| against our conscience. Though it is really a puzzling case, 
need, she called on his name; and he was there. and demands serious consideration. Let us see. The two, 
And he rebuked her, saying, “ Are there not messengers! thousand dollars, vs. the hard name, the pigeon-house and | 
sent unto thee from above and from beneath, and thou re-| ‘the temple of Serious—who is not, however, a goddess of our 
gardest them not? Wheretore art thou faint, when they are| acquaintance. Manners, morals, and acquirements out of, 
around thee, who shall renew thy strength ?” | the question. 
Then Life gazed steadfastly, and saw that a multitude of marry both of them! As this is, however, quite impossible, 
spirits were near. They uprose from the flowers of the field,) we humbly suggest the propriety of taking two straws of un- 
and thronged the thickets of the forest. They issued ete 
the abyss, and came down from among the stars. They sang) drawing lots, selecting the longest straw for a husband. — Beds. 
amid the clouds on the mountain-top, and their music floated || gcse 
on the still lake. 
| 


For the New-York Mirror. 


LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL. 
BY JAMES NACK. 


When the young spirit held out her arms, they came unto 
her, and ministered unto her more and more continually. 

The angel Love also blessed her. When her path lay 
through the sultry desert, he made a shade for her with his! 
wings. He opened a way for her in the tangled wilderness, 
and soothed her when the tempest burst around her head. 

When she asked, “ Shall there be always snares, and burn 
ing heats, and tempests ?” he replied, 1 

“Nay; but fora while. When thou art on yonder sum- } 
mit, a cloud shall bear thee where such things are not.’ 

As she drow nigh the mountain, they that thronged around | 
her went back one by one, sothat when she reached the sum- | 
mit, behold! she was alone. 

And she saw a thick black cloud rolling towards her, and 
fearing to be swept away, she clung to the earth, and cried 


| 


i} 


Tue young aflections of a heart, 
Where nothing of impure has part ; 
Oh, these are treasures dearer tar 
Than all the gems of India are ! 


My child, it has not oft been mine 
To win a heart so pure as thine ; 
And all who shared my love's caress 
Have left me to my loneliness ! 

For scarce in childhood can I find 
One faithful heart or gratetul mind ; 
But | would hope it so may be 

That | have found them both in thee ; 


For when on mine thy dear eyes play 
I read in them aflection’s ray ; 


‘ 


fearfully to the angel; but he was no where seen. | And then | teel, my pretty dove, 
Then the skirts of the cloud hid from her the gay, bright I love thee with a brother's love! 

earth; anda heavy chill fell on her. | Shouldst thou not change, and shouldst thou not 
And ae the damps compassed her round about, one looked Be cam Sem ms, wher ay bt 

forth brightly from the cloud and siniled. i} That might ay ouy rents = 
me he Mpeg oe rb A While those affections in thee dwell, 


“ Though thou hast ofttimes forgotten me, behold me here | 
in thy utmost need.” 
Then was revealed bright glory within the cloud, and the: 
spirit sprang into it eagerly. \\ 
And as they sailed away into the ether, the angel cleft the | 
cloud with his rod, and showed unto his charge the path she | 
had traversed. The glory in which she lay fell up~n it, and |! 
made it wholly beautiful. The waters which had been dark || 
now gleamed, and the tangled forest waved majestically in 

the golden light. 

When she looked upwards, she saw how the radiance 
spread unto the depths of the heaven till her dazzled eye could 
see no further. 

“ Fearest thou ?” said the angel, as she bowed her he ad;| 

‘] lead thee unto Him who awakened thee out of darkness.” i 

“| would fain behold him,” she replied; “and what should 
I fear when | am with thee ?” 


My child, my heart iust love thee well; 
But mine a love of little worth, 
And little that of all the earth! 


The only love that is not vain 

Is that which doth to God attain ; 
And if thy heart on Hun be placed, 
Thou shalt be in His love embraced. 


How I would bless thee every hour, 
My cherub child, had | the power! 
But God, the source of every good, 
Alone can bless thee as | would ! 


‘ 


Tr) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


LIGHT. 
Tue phenomena of light are, perhaps, more extraordinary | 
| than all the other wonders of nature, The penctration of, 
| the learned has vainly endeavored to search into its mystery. | 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror 


Messrs. Epitors—I am a belle, and a beauty—and that| striking one stone against another—that it should be so blend- 
is saying all in one word. I have a great many admirers, | ed and so separated in the rainbow and prism, are inexplica-) 
and two lovers, who occasion me serious perplexity. They | ble, however well defined the rules by which it acts. ‘The 


are so equally balanced that neither papa, mama, nor I ean ||contemplation of these subjects fills the mind with agreeable | 


| and elevating thoughts, and accustoms youth to intelligent 


tell which of the two to choose, Mortimer or Mordecai.— 
| observations and retiections. 


Mordecai is the richest, but then he has such a droll name. 
I should not like to be called Mrs. Mordecai Todhunter— | We have been gratified with reading a Pre ey Dis- | 
should you, Messrs. Editors? Mortimer has the prettiest) course on the Study of Nutural Philosophy, by 1. \ 
barouche, but Mordecai has the handsomest country-seat, | | Herschel, esq., recently published in London. From it we 
with a lake and a temple to the goddess Serious, I think they} make the following extract : 

allher. She must have been a humdrum sort of a creature | Every body knows that objects viewed through a transpa- 
by her name. As to personal accomplishments and appear-| rent medium, such as water or glass, appear distorted or dis- 
ance, they are pretty equally balanced, except that Mortimer) placed. Thus a stick in water appears bent, and an object 
drives his barouche the most gracefully, and wears his face | seen through a prism, or wedge of glass, seems to be thrown 
behind his whiskers in the most iashionable style. Papa and| aside from its true place. ‘Lhis etlect is owing to what is 
maama, who are extremely anxious for my happiness, have) called the refraction of light; and a simple rule, discovered 
made the most particular inquiries about their fortunes, and) by Willebrod Snell, enables any one exactly to say how much | 
papa says Mordecai beats the other by about two thousand. | the stick will be bent, and how far, and in what direction, the 
But then Mortimer is such a pretty name—don’t you think | apparent situation of an object seen through the glass will 
it worth two thousand dollars? Papa says that Mortimer) deviate from the real one. {f a shilling be jaid at the bottoi 
has also got a beautiful pigeon-house, at his country-veat,! of a basin of water, and viewed obliquely, it will appear to 
which is a good offset to the temple of Serious. 1 have a, be raised by the water; if instead of water, spirits of wine 
vast deal of trouble in making up my mind between the two, be used, it will appear more raised, if oil, still more; but in} 
and am sometimes almost afraid | shall lose one or both of none of those cases will it appear to be thrown aside to the 
my admirers before 1 can come to a decision. Mordecai! right or left of its true place, however the eye be situated. | 
alveady begins to be rather aitentive to my cousin Agnes, but) The plane in which are contained the eye, the object, and, 
I don’t fear her, as she is neither a belle nor a beauty. | wish the point in the surface of the liquid at which the object is 


What a pity our fair correspondent cannot 


|if the substance were glass or water: 


and the 


4 
\ 
pe 


| That it can be produced by rubbing two sticks together, or | 


| Opinion Was agaist it. 


yen would assist me in this perplexity, and favor me with! seen, is an upright, er vertical plane; and this is ene of the basto perform in our examination of nature, and how implici’ 


| principal chenestere in the eolinary refraction of light; viz 
that the ray by which we see an object through a refracting 
surface, although it undergoes a bending, and is, as it were, 
broken at the surface, yet, in pursuing its course to the eye, 
does not quit a plane perpendicular to the refracting surfact 

But there are again other substances, such as rock-crystal, 
and especially Iceland spar, which possess the singular 
|property of doubling the image or appearance of an object 

seen through them in certain directions; so that instead of 
|seeing one object we see two, side by side, when such « 
jcrystal or spar is interposed between the object and the eye 

‘and if a ray, or small sunbeam be thrown upon a surface ot 
leither of these substances, it will be split into two, making 
an angle with each other, and each pursuing its own separate 


equal lengths, calling one Mortimer, the other Mordecai, and | course—this is called double refraction. Now, of these images, 


or double refracted rays, one always follows the same rule a 
its deviations can be 


jcorrectly calculated by Snell's law, above mentioned, and i’ 


|| does not quit the plane perpendicular to the refracting surface 


| The other ray, on the contrary, (which is therefore said to 
| have undergone extraordinary refraction) does quit that plane 
amount of its deviation from its former course re- 
|quires for its determination a much more complicated rule, 
iw hich cannot be understood or even stated without a pretty 
{intimate knowledge of geometry. Now, rock crystal and 
| Iceland spar, differ from glass in a very remarkable circum 
{stance. They effect naturally certain regular figures, not 
being formed in shapeless lamps, but in determinate geomet 
rical forms; and they are susceptible of being cleft or split 
much easier in certain directions than in others; they have 
a grain, which glass has not. When other substances have 
this peculiarity (and which are called crysta!ized substances) 
}were examined, they were all, or by far the greater part, 
found to possess the singuler property of double refraction « 
and it was very natural to conclude, therefore, that the same 
‘thing took place in all of them, viz. that of the two rays into 
| which any beam of light falling on the surface of such a sub 
stance was split, or of the two nnages of an object seen 
through it, one only was turned aside out of its plunc, and 
‘y retracted, while the other followed the ordi 
Accordingly this was supposed to be the case: 


extreordinar 
nary rule. 
and not only so; but from some trials and measurement 


purposely made, by a philosopher of great eminence, it way 


|, considered to be a fact sufficiently established by experiment 


Perhaps we might have remained long under this impres 
for the measurements are delicate, and the subject very 
jdifficult. But it has lately been demonstrated by an eminent 
iF rench philosopher and mathematician, M. Fresnel, thet 
| granting certain principles or postulates, all the phenomena 
lof double retraction, including perhaps the greatest variety of 
facts that have ever been arranged under one general head 
may be satisfactorily explained and deducted from them, by 
jstrict mathematical calculation ; and that, when applied to 
ithe cases first mentioned, those principles give a satisfactory 
account of the want of the extraordinary mange that, when 
applied to such cases as those of rock crystal or Iceland spar, 
they also give a correct account of both the images, and agree 
in their conclusions with the rules before ascertained for them 
jbut so far from coinciding with that part of the previous 
statement, which would ake these conclusions extend to 
all crystalized substances, M. Fresnel’s principles lead to a 
conclusion quite opposite, and point to a fact which never 
jhad been observed, viz., that in by far the greater number of 
| crystalized substances, which possess the property of doubk 
refraction, neither of the images follows the ordinary law, 
F. [but both undergo a deviation from the original plane. Now, 
this had never been observed in any previous trial, and all 
ut when put to the test of experi 
ment ina great variety of new and ingenious methods, it 
was found to be fully verified ; and to complete the evidence, 
the substances on whose imperfect examination the first erro 
neous conclusion was founded, having been lately subjected 
lto a fresh, and wore scrupulous examination, the result has 
shown the insufficiency ot the former measurements, and 
proved in perfect accordance with the newly discovered laws 
Now, it will be observed im this case, first, that so far from 
the principles assumed by M. Fresnel being at all obvioms, 
they are extremely remote from ordinary observation; and, 
secondly, that the chain of reasoning by which they are 


| 
| 
\ 
| 





}brought to the test, is oue of such length and complexity, and 


the purcly nathematical difficulty of their application so great, 
that no mere good conunon sense, no general tact or ordinary 
practical reasoning, would afford the slightest chance of 
threading their mazes. Cases like this are the triumpi of 
Itheories. I hey show at once Low large a part pure reason 
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our reliance ought to be on that powerful and methodical | retires. When, after a period of about twenty years, the | 
system of rules and processes, which constitute the modern ! prince Esterhazy reduced his court, and Haydn received his | 
mathematical analysis, in all the more difficult applications |! discharge, he went to London, to which he had often been | 
of exact calculations to her phenomena. invited. In 1794, he made a second journey thither. He) 


' - . . . . ' 
To take an instance more within ordinary apprehension. |) found a most splendid reception, and the university of Ox-! 
|| ford conferred upon him the degree of doctor of music. In! 


Aneminent living geometer has proved, by calculations found- 

ed on strict optical principles, that in the centre of the shadow | England, Haydn first became generally known; he had not 

of a small circular plate of metal, exposed in a dark room enjoyed an extensive reputation in his native country. On 

to a beam of light emanating from a very small brilliant point, | his return from England, he purchased a small house and, 
garden in one of the suburbs of Vienna Here he composed | 





eS SS 


modern moon-gazers might read many a precious lesson in 
wit, wisdom, and imagination from his rough verse. 

‘The reader unacquainted with his works will peruse this 
rather as a specimen of his style than of his general merit 


“With him there was his son, @ fresh young squir: 
A lover and a lusty bachelor, 
With locks curled as they were laid in press ; 
Of twenty years of age he was I guess. 
Of hus stature he was of equal length, 
And wonderf ‘ly agile, and great of strength; 
And he had something seen of chivalrie, 
In Flanders, in Artois, and Picardie, 
And borne him well, as of little apace, 








there ought to be no darkness, in fact, no shadow at that) 
the Creation and the Seasons. ‘The former work, which is) 


place; but on the contrary, a degree of illumination precisely 

us bright as if the metal plate were away. Strange, andj full of the fire of youth, was finished in his sixty-fifth year. |} 

even impossible as this conclusion may seem, it has been put The Seasons, his last work, was completed in eleven months. ! 

to the trial, and found perfectly correct. || Among his numerous works are also a T’e Deum, a Stabat, i 
| many concerts, marches, masses, Kc. Haydn made a new 

|}epoch in instrumental music. Inexhaustible ininvention and 





. . +- 
LITERARY NOTICES. execution, always new and original, always surprising and 
— . : , satisfying the hearer, he ruled the taste of the age. His 
a dia Americana _A popular dictionary of arts, sciences, svimphonies have all these characteristics. From him the 
iterature, history, politics, and biography, brought down to the 5 - ‘ ‘ | 
present time, he Wc on the tenis of tive seventh edition of the | quartetts first obtained a spirit and an artful involution, 
ra aneeatine, Le argc ater zit | whichenraptured connoisseurs. Some years before his devth, 
& Loa. pp. 007. vol. vi. Svo. 153 iwhich happened May 31, 1809, the Dilettanti Society in 
Tus is one of the best and most useful publications ever Vienna concluded their winter concerts with a splendid  per- 
issued from the American press. It contains an invaluable | formance of the Creation, to which Haydn was invited. His 
collection of information on a vast variety of subjects, arrang- | eeeption made a great impression on him, weakened as he | 
ed with great care, and sold at so moderate a rate as to | ¥48 by age, but his own work affected him still more deeply ; |} 
render the price altogether disproportioned to the real excel- | and, at the passage “ It was light,” overpowered by the har- 
lence of the work. It is to be completed in twelve large || "ony which he had himself created, the tears ran down his 
octavo volumes, of between six and seven hundred pageseach, || Cheeks, and, with upraised arms, he cried, “ Not from me, 
He sunk under the weight 


but thence does all this come !”’ 


elegantly printed and bound in cloth, at two dollars and fifty || 
cents per volume. We extract from the last the sketch of) Of his feelings, and was obliged to be carried out.” 
|| ‘The annexed brief notice will be interesting, especially to 


HAYDN. 
those who heard the celebrated vocalist during his visit to 


“ Joseph Haydn was born 1732, in the village of Rohrau, on 
the borders of Hungary and Austria. His father, a poor , this country. 


INCLEDON, THE VOCALIS7 
wheelwright, played ou the harp on Sundays, his mother ac- ; : ™ 
‘ Benjamin Charles Incledon, the English vocalist, was born || 


about 1764. When only eight years old, he was articled to | 
Jackson of Exeter, under whose tuition he remained as a 
chorister in Exeter cathedral until his fifteenth year. In 
1779 he entered the navy as a common sailor. His vocal 
lubilities having attracted the notice of his officers, he was ad 
vised to try his fortune on the stage. In Uctober, 1790, he 
made his debut on the London boards, at Covent-garden 


companying with her voice. When the boy was five years 

old, he used, during his parents’ performance, to make motions | 
with a board and a stick, as if be was playing the violin. A 
schoolmaster, whom accident led to this concert, observing 
that Joseph kept good time, asked permission to take hiin to 
his school. Here he learned to read and write, and received 
instruction in singing and in playing on the violin and other | 
instruments. After he had been here two years, he became, 
at the age of eight years, a chorister in St. Stephen's. At 
the aye of ten years, he composed pieces tor stx or eight voices 


theatre, with great success, in the character of Dermot, in 
() Keete’s musical farce of the Poor Soldier, and rose at once 
into a degree of popularity, which attended him till the in- | 
firmities consequent upon advancing years, and an irregular 
mode of lite, compelled him to retire from the active duties | 


“| then thought,” he afterwards remarked, laughingly, “that 
the blacker the paper, the finer the music.” With the loss of 
his fine soprano, he lost his place, in his sixteenth year. His || : 
situation was now very discouraging, and he had a foretaste of |! his profession. Of the diminution of his powers, how- 
the difficulties which await an artist without fortune or patrons, | °Y®% he never could be persuaded, but constantly attnbuted 
He gave instructions m music, played in the orclicstra, and 
occupied himself with composing. “ With my worm-eaten 
harpsichord,” said he, “ I did not envy the lot of kings.” At 
that time, the six first sonatas of Emanuel Bach fell into his 
hands. “JI did not leave the harpsichord,” said he, “ until 
they were played through, from beginning to end ; and any 
one who knows me niust perceive that lowe much to Eman 
uel Bach; that | have carefully studied his style; and he 
himself once paid me a compliment about it.” “The youth 
at length had the good fortune to become acquainted with 
a Mile. de Martinez, the friend of Matastasio. He instruct 
ed her in singing and playing on the harpsichord, for which 
he received his board and lodging. ‘The first opera-poet of 
the age, and the best composer of symphonies, thus lived in 
the same house, though in very diflerent circumstances. ‘The 
poet, honored with the favor of the court, lived in the midst | 
of pleasures, while the poor musician was obliged to UOTE in. ticiiitinn ed Wier Welttals Pein: eelinn tow tammnienteny Geen 
the days in bed, for want of fuel. When Mile. de Martinez || tions. By the Rev George Croly. New-Vork » C. Wells. uno 
left Vienna, Haydn was again plunged into the greatest dis- |! vol. P33. ISiL 

tress. He retired intothe suburb of Leopoldstadt, where a } 
hairdresser took him into his house. ‘This residence had a}, country. It may be said, that the ease with which the care- 
fatal influence over the rest of his life. He married the | Jess reader may thus become possessed of the beauties of an 
daughter of his host, who poisoned his happiest days. Haydn |! author, will abate his eagerness to peruse his whole works 
was eighteen years old when he composed his first quartetto, || But we rather suppose, that there are multitudes of per- 
which met with general success, and encouraged him to new | sons here who love to read, and have sufficient taste to appre- 
efforts. At the age of nineteen he composed the Devil on ciate this collection of fragments, yet who could never be 
Two Sticks, an opera which was forbidden, on account of its || at all acquainted w ith them unless thus brought within their 
satirical character, after its third representation. Hlayda reach. ‘lhe selections are not made altogether as we could 
now became so celebrated, that prince Esterhazy placed him) wish. Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Giray, Scott, Campbell, By- 
at the head of his private chapel, For this prince he com-! ron, and Goldsmith might have been omitted, as already well | 
posed some beautiful symphonies—a department in which he | known by all who read at all. The productions of Chau- 
excelled all other composers—and the greatest part of his | cer, Spenser, Crabbe, Southey, Coleridge, Keats, and Wolfe, 
fine quartets, Here he also composed the symphony known | are very properly introduced. 

by the name of Haydn's Departure, in which one instrument Although old Chaucer paid little attention to the smooth- | 


his declining popularity to the caprice ot the public. His 
voice—a rich tenor—combined uncommon power, sweetness, 
and ductility, both in the natural and falsetto, and his into- | 
nation was singularly correct, taking his impertect education 
into consideration. His articulation was, however, far from 
equal to his other qualities, being coarse, not to say vulgar 
Ihe better sort of the old English ballad, of which Stevens's | 
Storm and Gay’s Black-eyed Susan are, perhaps, among the | 
finest specimens, was decidedly his forte: in this style of| 
singing he had no equal. Pecuniary embarrassments, aris 
ing trom an utter carelessness of money and general impro 
vidence, imbittered the latter part of his life, which was 
closed at Worcester, February, 1826.” 


| We sincerely trust that the enterprising publishers of this 
inestimable work will continue to obtain for it a ready and 


general circulation, 


This volume ts of a nature calculated to be useful in this 


stops alter another, and each musician, as soon as he has ness, the metre, and the glitter of the thin idea, beaten out in | 
fivished. pnts out his light, rolls up his mote-book, and the poetry of the present day, like gold leaf; yet some of our" 


In hope to standen in his ladie’s grace. 
“ Embroidered was he, as it were a meade 

All tullof fresh flowers, white and red, 
*®inging he was, or tluting all the day, 

de was as fresh as is the month of May. 
Short was bis gown, with sleeves full long and wide 
Well could he sit on horse. and fairly ride 

He could songs make, and well end:te, 
Juste, and eke dance, and wel! portray and write 
Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 
And carved for bis father at the table.’ 


Crabbe, whom we believe Byron termed the best of the 
living British poets, is but slightly read in this country com 
pared with Moore, Scott, and Campbell; and yet there is 
‘much strong, forcible picturing in the subjoined lines “on a 
mother’s death.” ‘The reader willexcuse the room they occupy. 


“Then died lamented, in the strength of life, 
A valued mother and a taithtul wite ; 
Called not away, when tune had loosed each hold 
On the fond heart, and each de grew cold; 
Bat when toall that Knit us toour kind, 
She felt fast bound, as charity can bind :— 
Not when the ils of age, its pain, its care, 
The drooping spirit for its fate prepare 
And each aifeciion failing, leaves the heart 
Loosed trom lite’s charm, and willing to de part; 
Bat all ber tres the strong mvader bro 
In all their strength, by one tremendous stroke 
Sudden and switt the eager pest came on 
Aud terror grew tll every hope was gone 
Sull those around appeared tor hope to seek! 
But viewed the sick and were atraid to speak 

Slowly they bore. with sulemn step, the dead 

When grief giew loud aud bitter tears were shed 
My part began ; a crowd drew near the place, 
Awe in eacheye: alarm in every face 
So swift the ll, and of so fierce a kind 
That fear with pity mingled in each mind 
Friends withthe husband came thet griefs to blend 
For good-iman Franktord was to all a trend. 
Nhe last-bora boy they held above the bier, 
Hie knew not grief. bul cries expressed his fea 
Fach different age and sex revealed its pain 
In now @ louder, now a lower strain; 
While the meek tather listening to their tones 
Swelled the full cadence of the griet by grout 








Phe elder sister strove ber pangs to hide 

And soothing words to younger minds applied 

‘Be still, be patieut,’ oft she strove to say; 

But tiled as oft. aud weeping turned away 
Curtous and sad upon the tresh-dug hil 


The village lads stood melancholy sul; 
And idle children. wandering to and tro 
As nature giided, took the tone of woe. 
Arcived at Howe, how then they gazed arout 
In every place—where she no more was found 
i seat at table she was woutto fill; 





I 

The tire-sule chair, still set, but vacant still; 
The garden-watk labor ali her own; 

Phe lattice bower with trailing shrubs o'ergrowr 
1 


he Sunday pew she filled with all her race ; 
Fach place of hers was now a sacred place, 
Phat while it called up sorrows in the eyes, 
Pierced the full heart and forced them still to rise 


Journal of a Cenive of the United states Schooner Dolphin among 
the Islands of the Pacific Ocean; and a Visit to the Mulgrave 
island e whale ship Globe 


16 pursuit of the Mutineers of t 





Withamap. By Lieutenant Hiram Paulding, of the Unned state 
Navy. New-York: G.& C.&.H. Carvill, p. 258.12me. 1431 


Among the phenomena of the present day may be reckon 
ed the publication of a little book, which, in as few words a= 
possible, communicates allthe writer has to say and no more 
Such is the work before us, which records the particulars ot 
“a cruise of upwards of eleven months in an unfrequentec 
ocean,” in the conpass of two hundred and fifty-eight pages 
of smallduodecimo. Assuredly Lieutenant Paulding knows 
nothing of the art of book-making, or with the materials be 
fore him, he might with perfect convenience to himself, if not 
to his readers, have manufactured two respectable octavos a! 
k ast, 

We cannot but confess, however, that we are rather 
pleased with the outrage committed by our young author on 
the fashion of the times, not being able to comprehend very 
distinctly the propriety of making the public pay for size in 
stead of substance, and purchase its corn, chaff and all. We 
are inclined to say of brevity, that it isthe soul of knowledge 
as well as wit; and have often been tempted te compare a 
great book, made after the present most approved fashion, to 
u great house, only one or twe rooms of which are furnished 





and occupied. 

Lieutenant Paulding is indeed deplorably deficient in that 
talent which has been supposed to be characteristic of sailors, 
to wit, of “spinning long yarns.” He proceeds, after a briet 
exposition of the object of the Dolphin’s cruise, to a detail af 
the occurrences which took place, with a clearness and sim 
plicity of style which is equally applicable to the subject, and 
equally indicative of good taste as well as geod sense. TX 
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. " ! ‘ | aa wi ae : 
see a sailor bold, throwing about earthquakes, tides, and vol-|| Pe ses peng | By 5 Gutter, DD Fm ~4 “The promised enlargement of this journal was carried 
. * . Me B neien seograpn or re use 0 ' 1ools . - 
canoes; speculating on the Wernerian and Huttonian sy “| Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 1 vol nC. Stereotype edition. 1531. | into effect last week, with the commencement of the tenth 
tems, and giving long Latin names to the most innocent), Prom the same teeming press we have alsv received this volume, The increase is not very palpable, for being made 
plants growing on unfrequented isles, where never botanist)! ysluabie and elegant octavo. It contains twenty-one colour equally on every page, only one-eighth part meets the eye, 
set his foot, to our minds furnishes pretty conclusive evide nce} ed maps with a copious index Students of ancient history but the actual gam is fully equivalent to one entire 
that he has had frequent intercourse with the Encyclopedia, | This is the second time we have augmented the dimensions 
or that he has employed some eminent professor of common)| 
place, to sprinkle his work with a profusion of the withered) Melodies, Duets, Trios, Songs, and Ballads, Pastoral, Amatory, Sen 
. " timental, Patriotic, Religious, and Miscellaneous. Together with 
flowers of hacknied science. Re fammaed Weudwortl 
The author has, we think, very properly avoided all this,!) Third edition. Comprising many late productions, never bet yn 
sin : 7 |} published. 1 vol. ISino. p. 285. New-York: Elliot & Paln 
describing only what he sees, and leaving it to others to draw) » 
thei Sees “rorspaa Se Hi | All our readers know Mr. Woodworth, or are at least ac- 
cir own conclusions from the facts he furnishes. His ac- - 
” . ' quainted with his poetry. ‘They need not, therefore, be told 
count of the Mulgrave Islands is to us particularly interest-! : : : 
Tt s be th tek i ai ou |} that he has written numerous verses far above mediocrity, 
ing. oe ee eee ae a ee ormation of the! with several pieces altogether unequalled on this side the 
earth, and oR rer Ng HBE ira nn Spee water, and perhaps unsurpassed any where. His Bucket 
a yeCople W ve see e r “Ths 
of — ~ nature, = +t as ne : oe me “ _ os ‘| and Watermelon are exquisite. No one reads them without 
sc. 5 50, one might be apt to beheve the eulogiums of! . f 
a cntelicts on pont ai iia jlicity are not very well! getting thirety and bungry. We are sincerely gratitied at 
sentim . ) . ’ , the success of the volume, and hope that this will not be, as 
4 » he 
— — _ to — roth _ erous ~ “a the auctioneers say, “the third and last” edition. It is as 
— MS; ened, in the art of t wate. adit sg any & Fue | sketchy and readable as any one could wish, and we expect 
Clifford’s worthy associates. This propensity tothe agrarian} 2 
system of property, is, however, characteristic of all people will buy it as a matter of course 
approaching to a state of nature, and originates partly in their, 
confused notions of meum and tuum, partly in the absence The Boston Schoo! Atlas 
of definite laws securing property, and definite punishments| nomy. Susten 
for violating them. . : 
The sketch which Lieutenant Paulding gives us, of the’ the necessity of placing larger and more expensive volumes 
manners and habits of the natives of Ooahoo, who are said to| #9 the hands of the young scholar. 
Z ' > @ ao y e 
have been converted, is not calculated to sanction any very) and book, and has already passed through three editions 
exalted ideas of the benefits derived from the zealous and per |) ~~ 
severing exertions of the missionaries in that quarter. Ex- 
perience, indeed, has every where demonstrated that the chris | 
tian religion is the religion of civilized men. | Fraud in lotteries —In the American Argus of the 





page 
will find this atlas a desirable addition to their libraries. . 
jof our sheet, besides giving up the greater part of the page 
allotted to advertisements, as stipulated in the original pros 
By these several arrangements we now present ou 





Metrical Epistles, Vales. and Recitations pectus. 






readers with nearly half as much more reading matter as for 
merly, and, as no additional price is charged, we trust the pub 


wer. Indl. 


lic will see in these increased exertions and expenditure, a sub 
stantial proof of our determination to render ourselves worthy 
of the extensive and increasing patronage which is daily pour 
ingin upon us from almostevery portion of the western world.” 

We are gratified to hear of this, as it affords convincing 
evidence that a good public journal in this community will 
never fail to receive the support it merits; and so long as the 
Albion preserves its present standing, and friendly feeling to 
wards this country and its institutions, we wish it all manner of 
that everybody born between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico, ““°**** Weconclade by quoting the termination of the editor 
a z remarks on the subject of the contemplated Luprovene nts 

“ Before we take leave of our readers, we have yet to say, 
With Elementary Geography and Astro that should we be able to mature some other plans we have 
Lincoln & Edwards Issl in view, or hereafter feel it necessary, in order fully to embody 
This neatly printed and useful work is intended to obviate |, complete and comprehensive view of the stupendous quests 
now apparently unfolding themselves in the eastern hems 
It comprises both map 


phere—we shall not hesitate again to incur a similar pecum 


ary § wrifice, by once more Inert asing the size of our journal 





without advancing the term Our ruling principle is,—and 


we shall follow it up without regard to any subordinate con 
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siderations,—to render this paper, what it purports to be, # 


Neither barba-| full and taithtul mirror of the news, polities, and hterature 


rians nor savages can comprehend its sublime precepts; its, fifteenth instant, Mr. Canfield publishes an account which 
morality, its forbearance, its mercy, or its justice. When| tends to prove that there is a fraud practised upon the com 
savages become agriculturists; when they learn to practise} munity in the permutation, as distinguished from the combi 
the arts of civilization, and all the relations of social lite grow | nation, lotteries. He declares the former to be unfair, ines 
familiar to them, the seed now sown may take root and flou-| ™uch as it is capable of a secret arrangement, by which the 
rish. Time and patience, zeal and perseverance, piety and} adventurer who purchases a ticket with the idea that there 


enthusiasm, every day work miracles; and let us wait to see!/4re six large prizes to be drawn, in reality stands a chance 
The calculation of Mr. Canfield is very clabo 


jot Europe, more particularly that of England.” 

Writing a play.— Among the perplerities, which, seen im 
prightly writer trom thi 
undertaking, the tollowing, Annual,” 
least: “ When a man attempts to write 


his first difficulty 


the perspective, frighten many a 
from the “ Dramatic 
ire not among the 
1 five-act comedy consists in pleasing 
, himself; his second in pleasing the manager; his third in 
what these will perform among the savages of the Pacific. | for only one. pleasing the actors; his fourth in pleasing the audience; 
The experiment is worth attention; let it have a fair tral.| rate and complicated, and such as might involve a system of 

Rome was not built in a day ; neither can the ancient habits | swindling very difficult to be comprehended, far less discover 


of men, their cherished superstitions, and their inheritance} €d. As it isan affair in which many are interested, we deem 


his fifth in pleasing the newspapers; and, in addition to all 
these, the actors must please not to be taken ill; the weather 
vust please not to be unfavorable; the opposing theatre must 


. ie ce ¢ » wii , Socie ~ . . > 
of ignorance, be dissipated so easily as some imagine. this notice a matte rot duty. | Society cannot be too “es hon please not to put up strong bills: ond then—what then? what 
The perusal of this work has afforded us particular gra-| their guard against impositions in every concern of & pecu- | then, ‘ please to pay the bearer the small sum of- NB 
tification. The author is evidently no practised writer, yet | Ty nature. We shall watch a effects . this de — he sum is sometimes, par accident, not paid at all.’ 
. ies e ; poe eo v : ment, and, if necessary, resume the subject hereatter. e| 
his style is, with e very few exceptions, clear, brief, and ap- | ' > ’ | Piano forte.—A knowledge of this instrument is such « 


must add, however, that we are unacquainted with the char- 


gracetul and agreeable branch of temale education, that we 





plicable to the subject. He neither deals in sentimental | 


flights, nor tiresome declamation, nor inflated descriptions of | . 
In short. all is natural and unaffected, | Seld’s statement will brand as dishonest speculators on the 


acter of the persons whom the substantiation of Mr. Can 
are pleased to observe the attention with which it is pursued 


perils by sea or land. | We have lately witnessed the efforts of a lady, whose taste 
As such we heartily recommend it to our readers—as a little | 
book—a cheap book, and a highly ainusing as well as inter- | 
esting book. We understand the author is the oldest son of| The dogs should certainly be taxed, and the owners compel 
the late John Paulding, one of the captors of Major Andre, | led to keep them confined ; but the sudden law of the corpo 
| ration is barbarous. We concede that all the canine race 
two volumes. Constituting Nos. XXL and XXIL of Has a had better be killed, than one human being tortured with 
Family Library 12mo. pp. 75 1831 the most awful of diseases. Yet a medium course might 
The innocence ofthe beautiful Scottish queen is more easy! have been adopted—something between the savageness ot 
to wish than to prove. We deein him a bold man, at this} indiscriminate slaughter, and Alderman Hall's plan of ex 
day, who touches upon it any more than upon the everlasting empting his own ward from any tax at all, a proposition | 0M council welcomed these gentlemen from our Atheniat 
Junius question. Mr. Henry Bell, the author of the present!) which smacks strongly of what people call “taking care of | Sister city, is equally honorable te and gratify 
life, commences, as he informs the reader in a somewhat | number one.” forth, inhabitants, Their sh 
lengthy preface, with the usual “ conscieutious desire to dis- many an honest and affectionate creature has paid the for- | Y4mous expressions of friendly sents 
ito be extended towards them They 
ducted, by an United States officer,or 
hay, with its forts, Ac 
Blackwell's Island, and, in the 


contidence and credulity of their fellow-citizens. 
r : and brilliancy of execution award her a place anwng the best 
Dogs and fire crackers.—'l hese are abouunable nuisances 


performers, We trust there is no impropriety in mentioning 


ithe name of Miss Poole, as she comes before the public as 4 


| teacher, in which capacity she has strong claims upon their 


Life of Mary, Queen of Scotts By He nry Glaseford Bell, esq. Few are so competent to afford the greatest advanta 


' notice 


| ges to learners in the art, the study of which she has for ma 





|ny years prosecuted in England, under the best masters 


Boston City Guards.— The courtesy with which the 


con 





curselves 


! 7 
Phe decree has however gone and ig to the rt stay here prevented 


ents which were about 


seminate truth,” and, as the first evidence, sweeps off all his | jeje. The next object of legislation is the mischievous prac were to have been con 


Several distressity 


predecessors by the wholesale, to make way for himself. He | tice of firing crackers re flung in entries, at horses im excursion to view the 


and also the estublishinents of Bellewue 


disclaims “the insipidity of neutrality, and the bigotry of | and passengers wecidents occurred last 


evens, to an entertamment 


party zeal.’ For his equivocal compliments to Dr. Robert- | year, in consequence thereof. Lyes were put out, and 








son, the accomplished author of the History of Scotland, | Lorses frightened so as to throw their riders. We recommend | & Miblo’s garden; but, im consequence of their early de 
we have a most provoking propensity to give Mr. Henry | the corporation to come out boldly, and have all the little boys | PaMure, these, and other marks of good ftecling were confined 
Bell's two octo-decimos the benefit of a very particular dissec killed—a dollar a head. We warrant there are i lenty inthe “4 wuite ble Appropetation it to the theatre, and collation 
tion, but other avocations prevent our doing 60 at present, | city who would be ple sned with the opp tunity te meke! They area finely dis ip line lex rps, with a superior band. On 
ind we therefore suffer hin to escape, with this only remark, | even a small sum of money honestly, and there's nothing Wednesday they paraded in the Park before crowds of out 
that he who sets out by sneering at such a writer as Robe t-| like energy in legislation "| fellow citizens, and on tl fternoon, lett the city, accon 
son, must, at least in his own opinion, have composed a very}) gy, Albion —'The best evidence that this paper has bee . panied by the good wixles of ul 
readable book. eee conducted with ability and nioderation, is that it has been Trinkets.— The custom, tormerly so prevalent, of present 
Vragments of Voyages and Travels Including anecdotes of a Naval| published in this city nine years It frequently contains ing young children with gilts consisting of mere useless 
at chiefly tor the use of young persons. by Cay tain Gas ‘| original articles, marked at « by temperate opinions on trinkets, 1s nuw very | rope superseded by that of award 
arey & Lea. 2 vols) pp. 24 


Hall, R.N F.RS. Philadelphia 
IS31. | the events passing in Europe, and 
! 


ing to them pretty and instructive volumes, compiled and 


The 


perhaps, induced by the number of juverle works recently 


the most uniform courtesy 


This is really an amusing production, which will be read with | towards the United States, and is at the same time avowedly | written expressly for their use roent practwe i 
A. I I i I 
! 


distinguished by the number 


interest by ail, but especially by those accustomed to the sea ja reprint of foreign journals, 
Wel 


The author appears to more advantage on his own element | and quality of its selections ive, from its commence-| written with both care and task Among others we have 


thanon land. We had, however, noticed the “ Fragments of} ment, read it with both attention and interest, and have al- |) seen a miniature edition for the hands of lithe masters and 
Vovages-and Travels” several weeks ago, and before it was| ways considered it a most mvalualyle npendiumof European | misses, entitled Gems of Sacred Poetry published by 





reprinted by these intelligent and enterprising publishers. 1t| literature, news, and politics. | It is bound an a fanciful manner 


he annexed paragraph, which | Sleight, at Clinton-ball 
1ppears in a neat form, and at a moderate price t 


in the last number and contains » frontispiece and another engraving 


we copy with much pleasure, 1 
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Fs SWEET GUITAR: 
A POPULAR BALLAD—~COMPUSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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Sweet gui - tar, thy wild notes cheer me; Let me wake thy dear-est lay; Sweet gui-tar, thy wild notes cheer me; Letme wake thy dear - est 
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sweet gui - tar, sweetgui - tar, Sweet gui - tar, whilstthouart near me, My griefs are all be-guil’d a - way; Swect gui- 
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tar, whilst thou art near me, My griefs are be-guil’d a - way. Sweet gui - tar sweet gui - tar - sWeet gui - tar 
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Let my fingers once more press thee 
Calling forth thy tend’rest song, 
Sweet guitar ; 
Then my voice shall mingling bless thee 
As its murmurs sigh along, 
Sweet guitar, 
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ORIGIN NAL MISC ELLANY. ° | tended to be satirized were announced tothe audience as part| a heat, “do you mean to insult me?’ “ Well, then,” sai 

= === : — of the dramatis persone. It is said Socrates was often pre-|| the first, “how many do you reckon, including yourself?” 
“ONVE > THE > n ° . | sent at the pla fZ shanes whic »is s ‘Tcl- , ae 

CONVENTION OF THE LITERATI IN NEW-yorK.—The late} S¢Ut at the play of Aristophanes, in which he is so unmerci Puystoanomy.—lIt is related of Michael Angelo that be 


- . all . " e actice ; ? ; " . 
onvention of the literati, where so much was said and no-|) fully lampeoned. "This practice being forbidden by the laws, | exclaimed on seeing the statue of St. Mark, at Florence, ‘ It 


thing done, reminds me of a story of Casaubon, related, | the comedians used masks, which accurately represented that statue really resembles St. Mark, | would believe ever) 


the faces of those intended to be ridiculed. This also was - , as . 9» 
. word of his writings on the credit of his physiognomy. 


think, by Menage. This great scholar, being shown the} 
1. Comedy aftewards became more decorous, as| 


hall of the Sorbonne, and told that disputations had been prohibites 


carried on there for four hundred years, answered w ith | great] may be seen in the plays of Menander, but it lost much of its|} Dirrexent mones of WEARING Bats.—A man, who had 





simplicity, “ Well, and what have you determined ? wit and vivacity fretted himself into ill health by his anxiety for a cardinal’s 
) ! f tt | . jhat, once asked his friend how he managed to enjoy such 
A friend of mine wrote the following report of the PrO-}) A wstrer.—Monsieur Menage says of M. L., a famous | we d 
dings of this convention usurer of Paris, that when on his death-bed his confessor || excellent health, while be himeclf was always 0 valstucine 
s 8 a — — ‘ 
Question. What did you meet for” j\rian? ‘ The reason is,” replied the other, ‘ that you have 
. |, presented a silver crucifix to him with a view to awaken him} head al ip 
Answer. | don’t know = tag : . : . | your hat always in your head, aud | have my ways ID 
, : toa sense of his situation, the dying miser, after examin- - b 
Q. What did you talk about : “epentonge ae . | my hat. 
6 Grerthine. ing the cross with the most minute attention, suddenly ex- 
a claimed—* Sir, I can lend you but a very smal! sum on such} ci 
Q. What did you do la pledge.” . . GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR 
A. Nothing. | Published every Saturday, atthe corner of Nassau and Ann streets 


= | EXCLUDING AND INCLUDING.—A wag one day asked his|/ Terms, four dollars perannum, payablein advance. Nosubscriptc: 
ur ATHENIAN sTAGe.—Such was the licence of the Athe-|! friend, “ How many knaves do you suppose are in this street |/ 
"tan stage, that at one peried the names of the persons in-'' besides yourself’ “ Besides myself,” replied the other, in|! J. Seymour, printer, John. street 


llreceived for a less period than one year. 
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